The looks, the lines of Sargent locksets speak for themselves. The high-styled trim, 
the handsome hardware finishes. I] Now look deeper for the inside Sargent quality. We 
give you the works that last . . . and out-last. [ And Sargent provides the range of locks 
and latches to accommodate any door requirement, in any value range. O Sargent locks 
and latches . . . well worth another look. 
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A complete line of advanced architectural hardware, including the Sargent Maximum Security System 
New Haven, Connecticut O Ontario, Canada 
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BETHESDA HOSPITAL NORTH, Montgomery, Ohio. 

ARCHITECTS: Adolf H. Roessling, AIA, of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
Associates, Inc., Detroit, Mich. John V. Sheoris, Project Designer. 
Sullivan, Isaacs & Sullivan, AJA, Architects and Associated 
Engineers, Cincinnati, Ohio. GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Dugan & 
Meyers Construction Co., Inc., Cincinnati. Dover traction elevators 
installed by Dover Elevator Co., Cincinnati. 


Above: NORTHWEST BUILDING, Bellevue, 
Washington. ARCHITECTS: Jack Woodman 


and Associates, Bellevue. GENERAL CON- 
TRACTOR: Swanson-Dean Corporation, 
Bellevue. Dover Oildraulic Elevator with 
speed of 200 f.p.m. installed by Sound 
Elevator Company, Seattle. 


Right: OCCIDENTAL SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION, Omaha, Neb. ARCHI- 
TECTS: Leo A. Daly Co. GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR: Lueder Construction 
Company, Omaha. Dover pre-engineered 
Oildraulic Elevator installed by O'Keefe 
Elevator Company, Inc., Omaha. 
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Dover Delivers 


elevators that satisfy your most critical 


Dover® Elevator systems are planned 
to complement your building design. 
From power source to control to cab 
decor they provide tenant-pleasing, 
reliable vertical transportation. 


Pre-engineered models offer passenger 
comfort and minimum time loss 
features normally associated with more 
expensive custom-built elevators. And 
the options on cab finishes let you 
coordinate colors to building interiors. 


Elevators designed to the specific job 


ob 


requirements are available in a range 
of sizes and speeds to satisfy almost 
any building. Because Dover delivers 
comparable high quality in both 
Oildraulic® and traction equipment, 
you can combine the two types for 
maximum efficiency and economy, 
while dealing with a single elevator 
supplier. 


Call us for assistance on plans and 
specifications. Full cooperation with 
the architect, contractor and building 


esthetic and performance standards 


a 


owner is an important part of the 
Dover Elevator system. Write for lit- 
erature. Dover Corporation, Elevator 
Division, Dept. C-4, P. O. Box 2177, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38102. In Canada: 
Dover/Turnbull. 
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ALL THAT GLITTERS 

Two six-story cubes, joined like 
a squared figure 8, comprise one 
of the largest museums in the 
West: the new Denver Art Mu- 
seum. The $6-million building 
boasts eleven 10,000-sq.-ft. gal- 
leries, two to each floor, except 
the main, mezzanine and sixth 
floors. The main floor has a 
lobby, dining facilities and gal- 
lery area with a moveable grid 
ceiling. The mezzanine has a 
double-height gallery for such 
artifacts as 28-ft. totem poles. 
The sixth floor is a terrace on 
one side, surrounded by a pierced 
wall with views of the city and 
the Rockies. A second terrace 
sits atop the enclosed gallery 
portion. Where the cubes join 
is the main entrance, lobbies and 
utility core. Designed by Den- 
ver’s John S. Sudler and Italy’s 
Gio Ponti, the museum has a 


sparkling glass chip facade. 


PARASOL FOR THE ARTS 
Its distinctly scalloped roof dom- 


inates the $2.5-million Veteran's | 


Memorial Auditorium, the latest 
addition to the 140-acre Marin 
County Civic Center. Part of the 
original complex designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, the audi- 
torium was designed by William 


Wesley Peters of the Taliesin 
Associated Architects of the 
Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation. 
The structure has a 2,000-person 
seating capacity, with 850 seats 
stationary and the rest designed 
to rise from beneath a level floor 
area otherwise used for conven- 
tions and banquets. 


ALLEY RENAISSANCE 
This pedestrian mall was an al- 
ley between a parking lot and 
commercial blockfront before it 
was widened and landscaped as 
part of the new downtown plan 
for East Lansing, Mich. The park- 
ing lot has been replaced by a 
four-level garage (left) con- 
nected by bridges to a new de- 


partment store; both structures | 


are designed by Begrow & Brown 
Architects, Inc. The mall design- 
ers: Johnson, Johnson & Roy. 


PRESCRIPTION FILLED 


Exterior circular utility shafts 
corrugate the facade of the new 
teaching and research center at 
Washington University School of 
Medicine in St. Louis. Designed 
by Murphy, Downey, Wofford 
& Richmond (formerly Murphy 
& Mackey), the building is nine 


stories high and a full block 
long, with labs for either teach- 
ing or research, classrooms and 
offices. The labs are mechani- 
cally flexible for present and 
future demands. Three floors of 
the building are largely open and 
may be adapted to developing 
disciplines and research. 


MANIPULATION OF FORM 


The Bell Canada switching build- 
ing, by Shore & Moffat & Part- 
ners, is basically a large rectan- 
gular two-story block. But the 
building’s scale and impact are 
more subtle than the plan would 
suggest. The service elements of 
the building, including stairwells, 


CITY CHAMBERS 

One of four buildings in the $4- 
million Civic Center complex of 
Fairfield, Calif., the City Council 
Chamber will be used for public 
meetings and has a seating ca- 
pacity for 108 people. The en- 
tire center is sited on 33 acres 
dominated by a man-made lake, 
with the buildings grouped 
around it. A design competition 
for the center was won by Rob- 
ert Wayne Hawley & Associates. 


stacks and mechanical shafts, 
have been variously massed to 
reduce scale; floor lines are ex- 
pressed to further cut scale and 
also to provide for the future 
integration of vertical expansion. 
The structure is made of con- 
crete and has warm-toned cast 
brick walls. 


FINANCIAL SWINGER 


A thoroughly modern structure 
is the Mark Twain Northland 
Bank, in St. Louis. Pictured is 
the “Terminator,” a sound en- 
vironment for the entryway. 
Composed of solid-state elec- 
tronic components, exposed 
through glass, Terminator re- 
acts to the movement of passers- 
by with sounds that vary in 
pitch, timbre, attack and decay. 
The rythmical pattern depends 
on the number and speed of 
people. The designers: Scott- 
Thompson Architects, Inc. 


STEPPING OUT 

Based on the theory that a uni- 
versity library should orient its 
readers, while providing various 
spatial experiences, the Central 
Library of Toronto’s York Uni- 
versity is essentially L-shaped in 


plan, with a stepped infill corner 
that corresponds to a sunken 
plaza nearby and encloses a 
covered courtyard. The design 
consortium: Gordon S. Adamson 
& Associates; Parkin; and Shore 
& Moffat & Partners. 


VISITORS WELCOMED 


The Overlook is designed as a 
visitor and educational center for 
the $300-million Calvert Cliffs 
Nuclear Power Plant below it, 
which is now under construction 
by the Baltimore Gas & Electric 
Company on the Chesapeake 
Bay. Opened in the summer of 
1969, the Overlook was designed 
by Kamstra, Abrash, Dickerson 
& Associates. It was one of four 
buildings awarded an honor cita- 
tion by the AIA Mid-Atlantic Re- 
gional Conference, whose judges 
called it “a beautiful building— 
exciting, yet not contrived—en- 
chanting.” The exhibits inside 
the building include background 
on the BG&E Co., fossils ex- 
humed from the plant site and 
antique farm equipment former- 
ly used on this location. 


HONORARIUM 

The new Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library was designed “to express 
through monumentality the im- 
portance of its historical treas- 
sures.” Two great parallel walls, 
200 ft. long, 65 ft. high and 90 


ft. apart define the main mass 
of the library building, which sits 
on a podium. The architects were 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, and 
Brooks, Barr, Graeber & White. 
SOM’s Gordon Bunshaft was 
partner in charge. 


MINUS TO PLUS 

What was clearly an environ- 
mental eyesore has been replaced 
by an award-winning structure 
that combines a formerly objec- 
tionable transmission facility 
with a vista house for local park 
development. The structure con- 
tinues the spiral of the access 
road with a ramp that winds 
past view portals to an upper 
deck. Owned by the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the facil- 
ity was designed by Stanton, 
Boles, Maquire & Church. 


FOR OTTERS ONLY 

Designing a series of pools for 
a public park display of sea ot- 
ters is not as simple as it sounds. 
The otters are an endangered 
species who must be protected— 
and that includes safety from 
vandals. Architect Alan Liddle’s 
solution was to enclose the pools 
with concrete, pierced by glazed 
and baffled portholes for view- 
ers. The water is open to the 
sky, but a screen overhead pro- 
tects the animals from people 
trying to throw foreign objects 
into the pools. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 5 (lower left) 
Dandelet Photographs (lower right) 
Danie! Bartush. Page 6 (top left) 
Herb Weitman (middle left) Roger 
Jowett (top right) Roger Pettus. Page 
7 (lower left) Art Hupy (top and mid- 
dle right) Louis Reens. 


UNREAL 

Eating booths of old car replicas, 
a “drive-in” movie theater in- 
terpretation of tables for two, 
a dimly lit Lovers Lane of simu- 
lated back car seats, endless 
boutiques, noise and people make 
the Auto Pub scene. Located un- 
derneath the General Motors 
Building, the Auto Pub is the 
second New York venture of 
M. Slavik (who designed the 
French Le Drugstore) and C. K. 
Chang of the firm of Paul K. Y. 
Chen. They started with a Man- 
hattan Le Drugstore. Next? 


CIVIC HEADQUARTERS 


St. Johns (Newfoundland) new 
City Hall, overlooking the city 
and harbor, is an integral part 
of a plan that includes stores, 
theater, hotel, bus terminal and 
apartment units. Designed by 
John B. Parkin Associates, City 
Hall is concrete, striated verti- 
cally. The windows are bronze- 
tinted and, inside, the building 
uses wood, wool and bright col- 
ors to contrast the concrete. 


Clark announces... 


Steel-paneled doors 
at wood-door prices! 


By establishing steel-paneled doors as our “standard” model, 

we’ve increased production efficiency and lowered costs. As a 

result, this year’s 26-gauge galvanized steel door now costs no 
more than last year’s wood-sheathed model. 


The steel skin is pressure-bonded to our foamed-in-place urethane 
core, making a monolithic panel of exceptional strength and 
rigidity with high thermal-insulation and sound-insulation 
characteristics. Yet, the entire panel is lighter than most other 
doors without these features. And 一 like all Clark doors 一 our 
steel doors are delivered as complete “packages”, ready for 
fastening to the wall without job-fitting. 


For complete specifications and drawings on our new standard 
industrial door of 26-gauge steel, write or call today. 


Doorway specialists since 1878 


= z SE 


69 Myrtle St. Cranford N. J. 07016 Tel.201-272-5100 Telex 13-8268 
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The Prize Edition. ÁS ? 


e 
for designing Le € 
2 


Prize Edition’s unusual color combinations offer you Masland's Prize Edition is constructed for heavy con- 
kaleidoscopic design opportunities. tract use in 6-ply yarn and is stocked in 12 colors in 
12 foot width. A high-density foam back is available 
by special order. 


No olefin fiber has ever taken so well to vivid, endur- 
ing color. 


It has built in fade-and-stain resistance because it is The Magic of 


& 
solution-dyed. Gus Mastand 


The nubby texture breaks up visual monotony and $ 


gives dimension to the surface. S-Carpel SINCE 1866 


Herculon®, you know, is the fiber that’s noted for its C H MASLAND & SONS A Carlisle. Pa. 17013 
inherent static reduction characteristics. 


HEIRCULON' 


* REGISTERED TM OF HERCULES, INC. 
FOR ITS OLEFIN FIBER 


See Listing 12.18/Mas in SWEET'S ARCHITECTURAL FILE and INTERIOR DESIGN FILE. 


BEYOND HABITAT. By Moshe Safdie. 
Published by M.I.T. Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 244 pp. 6/4” x 9". Mus- 
trated. $10.00. 


REVIEWED BY REYNER BANHAM 


If Paul Rudolph's Art and Archi- 
tecture Building at Yale is a 
"curriculum poured in situ,” 
then Moshe Safdie's Habitat at 
Expo 67 in Montreal was, with 
equally concrete certainty, the 
"final year thesis that got built." 
It has all the marks: arrogance 
and innocence, much missing of 
the obvious in pursuit of the 
recondite, the datedness that 
comes from being right up to 
the minute, and the unshakable 
belief that Technology (i.e., 
some lowly gnome with middle- 
aged expertise) can make the 


Dr. Banham is a professor of History 


of Architecture at the School of En- 
vironmental Studies at University Col- 
lege in London. 
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Detail 
commissioned by the government of 
Israel for a hillside in Jerusalem. 


of a 1,500-unit development 


most impracticable dreams of 
the creative temperament come 
true. 

So, on behalf of second-year 
students here in London who 
had been sweating through the 
intricacies of getting service- 
runs in and out of habitable 
boxes in only edge-to-edge con- 
tact, I put a question to Safdie 
at a public lecture: how had he 
coped with the problem? “Well, 
it'S true that the pipes always 
seemed to come through at 
points where we had critical 
structural conditions . . . but we 
had a very good engineer to 
take care of all those things! 
O Tempora, I thought, O Komen- 
dant, among the  self-stifled 
groans of the aforementioned 
students, who had been firmly 
told to deal with "all those 
things," themselves. 

Safdie's new book may ap- 
pear to be an account of the 
designing of Habitat, and its 
derivatives from San Francisco 
State College to Jerusalem, but 
what it is really about (I sus- 
pect) is architectural education 
in general, and in North Amer- 
ica in particular. Safdie emerges 
pretty well from this depressing 
morass; his chutzpah and op- 
portunism have been rewarded 
with the luck and opportunities 
they deserve. His own text, 
combined with the  memoirs 
(unpublishable!) of survivors of 
the mid-Sixties Montreal scene, 
record an exemplary mixture of 
timely acquiescences in the 
realities of power and reasser- 
tions of personal integrity. 

Of course, you learn all that 
stuff at the maternal knee, not 
at architecture school—and the 
picture that emerges of what he 
learned at McGill is not encour- 
aging. One anecdote, from page 
53, will have to stand for the 


whole: “But then Jane Drew 
came from England to visit the 
school and went round 
looking at the sixth-year proj- 
ects. She stopped by my desk 
and said  'That's fantastic! 
There's nothing I can tell you; 
you know what you're doing. 
I wish you the best of luck.' " 
Now Safdie recounts this as 


| the first real understanding that 
but | 


was shown of his ideas, 
what kind of understanding was 
it? Jane Drew of all people 
could have told him a bundle 
about residential design that he 
patently hadn't learned, and 
practically a third of the book 
is a record of how he found out 
that he didn't know much of 
what he was doing. The whole 
thing is a shaming record for 
all of us in the teaching profes- 
sion, because Habitat and as- 


| sociated mega-structures were, 


above all, a product of the 
schools (quite as much as of the 
architectural magazines) and 


| one could see dozens of thesis 


projects of this type in schools 
around the world in the middle- 
sixties. Indeed there are dis- 


| appointed and prematurely gray- 


ing architectural assistants in 
up-country Argentina, down- 


| town Stuttgart, and other wild 
who are firmly con- | 


scenes, 
vinced that their thesis designs 
were either plagiarised by Saf- 
die, or were panned because 
they appeared to have been 
cribbed from Habitat. 

Now it seems, in retrospect, 
that the reason for this global 
unanimity was the equally 


global and unanimous inability | 


of architectural pedagogues to 
think in any but the most sim- 
plistic black/white terms, so that 
if they identified an evil in the 
environment they simply re- 
versed its polarity, designed the 
opposite, and supposed all 
would be well. This mode of 
thought (Unsympathetic Magic, 
perhaps?) clearly rubbed off on 
Safdie: the lengthy table of “en- 
vironmental requirements” (pp 
158-163) that he drew up when 
designing Habitat is peppered 
with “criteria” that were simply 
the negative of what was sup- 
posed to be going on all around. 

Again, one instance must 
stand for many: the last cri- 
terion reads “New construction 
in an existing city must achieve 
physical and social continuity 
with existing construction.” 
What does he mean “must”? 
What (if anything) is “Social 
continuity’? Then you look at 


| profit 


the adjoining “Comment” col- 
umn and read “Most urban re- 
newal and public housing de- 
velopments of the past twenty 
years have ignored this cri- 
terion." In other words, it be- 
ing received opinion that urban 
renewal and public housing had 
gone wrong, architects must do 
the opposite of whatever urban 
renewal and public housing had 
been doing, and unsympathetic 
magic would put all right. 

In spite of Safdie's standard 
sneers at the Establishment, his 
achievement was to realise the 
fantasies of the middle-aged Es- 
tablishment in education and 
journalism. And as to the na- 
ture of those fantasies, it is dif- 
ficult to do better than the dust 
jacket and quote from the very 


pages of the Architectural 
Forum itself: “There is one 
thing stronger than all the 


armies in the world (said Forum 
in May 1967, mangling Victor 
Hugo) and that is an idea 
whose time has come . . . the 


| idea of Habitat seems to have 


come." (Eh?) 

That, learned Sirs, was a load 
of sentimental old architectural 
codswallop. The time when the 
idea of Habitat came had been 
forty-five years before, when 
Le Corbusier designed his mul- 
tiple- stacked Immeuble - Villas 
project, and avoided most of the 
"many shortcomings" Forum 
recognised in Habitat. And how, 
if Corb had avoided these short- 
comings, was Safdie unable to 
from Corb's wisdom? 
Well, if looks like “education” 
again—according to Safdie, his 
Professor of History had told 
the students that “The work of 
Le Corbusier is totally irra- 
tional." 

No, the idea whose time had 
come in 1967 was that of the 
radical alternative, the refusal to 
accept the categories of estab- 


lished architectural culture, 
even when re-styled in mod 
boxes. As the pages of the 


Architectural Forum record, the 
advocacy planners were already 
abroad in Harlem, the Venturis 
were adrift in Las Vegas, and 
the new communards were be- 
ginning to drop cities into the 
deserts of the West. And the 
fact that Drop City and Habitat 
share the same patron Saint— 
Bucky Fuller—is an alarming 
measure of the shackles with 
which a conventional architec- 
tural education can lumber the 
talents of a natural stirrer and 
mover like Safdie. 
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GEORGE H. LOVING, 
AIA, 


designs a 
multi-purpose 
complex 
fora hot 
Texas city 
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L-O-F HI-PERFORMANCE GLASS 
GLASS) 


The concept: a cluster of buildings around a landscaped plaza providing a pleasant and enjoyable 
place where people can live, work, shop and relax without being exposed to the hot Texas sun; 
provide interesting contrasts between open and closed spaces, low and high rise structures and 
building materials. 

The buildings would be reinforced concrete with finish sandblasted, or covered with a precast 
concrete material. Contrasting with this will be coated glass with an aluminum supporting system. 
The office-apartment tower is to be sheathed with Thermopane” insulating glass fabricated with 
golden Vari-Tran” reflective coating. To block out most of the sun’s heat and glare. To reduce 
initial cost of air conditioning equipment and the cost of operating it. 

Spandrels are to be Tuf-flex® tempered glass, with a golden Vari-Tran coating. So the building's 
facades will read as one mass. 

Large overhangs will protect the clear glass used in the display areas of the retail mall. 


e cross section 


All parking will be below ground with high speed elevators to serve the office and apartment 
tower from a central service and mechanical core. Escalators can be utilized to distribute 
pedestrian traffic to the retail stores and plazas where sculpture, fountains, trees and shrubs 
grace the area. 

George H. Loving of the architectural firm of Tittle, Luther, Loving & Lee, Abilene, Texas, also 
envisions use of glass screens in apartment and office interiors to share the light and add to the 
feeling of spaciousness. These to be L-O-F %” tempered glass mounted top and bottom in neoprene 
lock strip gaskets so the glass partitions can be removed and replaced with ease. Privacy can be 
obtained by the use of draperies or lower artificial light intensity. 

L-O-F makes a particular kind of glass for every purpose in building design. Get the data 
on silvery or golden Vari-Tran coatings with six variable heat and light transmittances. Write 
Architectural Construction Department, Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 
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L-O-F GLASS FOR FREEDOM OF DESIGN 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS VIGILPANE®— Safety Plate Glass 
Parallel-O-Plate®, 1/4” ROUGH PLATE, Regular or Tinted 
Parallel-O-Grey®, 13/64", 1/4" (Rough 2 Surfaces) 
Parallel-O-Bronze®, 1/4” (Polished 1 Surface, Rough 1 Surface) 
HEAVY-DUTY PLATE GLASS SPANDREL GLASS — Vitrolux® 
Parallel-O-Plate®, 5/16” to 7/8 Vitreous colors fused to back of 
Parallel-O-Grey®, 3/8”, 1/2” heat-strengthened glass 


Parallel-O-Bronze?, 3/8”, 1/2” 
FLOAT GLASS, 1/4” regular 


LAMINATED SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
with Vari-Tran® Coating 


HEAT-TEMPERED GLASS — Tuf-flex® 
Windows, Doors and Sidelights 


WINDOW GLASS 


HEAT ABSORBING FLOAT, 1/4” PATTERNED & WIRED GLASS 
INSULATING GLASS — Thermopane® MIRROPANE® 
Regular, tinted or with Vari-Tran Coating One-way vision glass 


For the next project on your boards, be it residential, commercial, industrial or 
institutional, talk to an L-O-F Architectural Construction Specialist. Or call 
your L-O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer listed under "Glass" in the Yellow Pages. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 811 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 
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ME LETTERS 


WHO CARRIES THE BALL? 


Forum: Michael Harrington’s ar- 
ticle on “Housing and the Pub- 
lic Sector” (May issue) proper- 
ly admits the author’s strong 
leftist and socialistic orienta- 
tion; it is equally important that 
I concede that my political and 
economic. bias is in the other 
direction. 

Having established this, my 
comments on Mr. Harrington’s 
arguments start with the fact 
that he chooses to ignore com- 
pletely the outstanding success 
of Columbia which is accom- 
plishing—brilliantly, we think— 
through the means of private 
enterprise, exactly what he pro- 
poses. It seems a bit odd that 
he points to Reston whose prob- 
lems are well known but con- 
veniently overlooks its near 
neighbor, Columbia, which has 
accomplished so much. 

Even more importantly, our 
national record of public housing 
has been a dismal one. Here in 
the Hartford area, the public 
housing project which was the 
pride of the area and even of 
the national administration when 
it was opened in the late 30s 
is today the heart of the worst 
of our slum, drug, and crime 
problems. Our experience is 
certainly not unique—it can be 
seen in the Pruitt-Igoe Project 
in St. Louis and in many others 
coast to coast. In fact, I know 
of very few of any political per- 
suasion who don’t recognize that 
“public housing is not the 
answer.” 

My studies of housing, both 
here and abroad, lead me to 
the strong conclusion that our 
problems will not be solved 
without a very strong and effec- 
tive combining of both public 
and private enterprise. I think 
the evidence is unmistakable 
that proper housing in America 
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is going to require two things 
available today only in very em- 
bryonic form: 

1. Massive Federal subsidies— 
without them, the economics of 
housing are impossible for either 
public or private enterprise; and, 
2. Adoption by the housing in- 
dustry, on a large scale, of ef- 
fective systems building and fac- 
tory production of housing such 
as is common in every other 
relatively advanced civilization 
that is, in fact, doing a housing 
job for its people. 

Government must be effec- 
tive even then in many other 
areas. It must break the zon- 
ing log jam through which the 
suburbs try to insist that lower 
income people, regardless of race 
or color, must live in ghettos. 
It must do something effective 
about the rapid rise of construc- 
tion costs, for the economics of 
housing—public and private— 
go from bad to impossible as 
increases in construction costs 
outstrip advances in the general 
price levels by better than 2:1. 
The public sector must do 
something about taxation poli- 
cies which, in effect, put a 40 
per cent sales tax on rentals, 
penalizing an owner in the form 
of higher taxes if he improves 
or even maintains his property, 
and rewarding him if he lets it 
slide. 

Most importantly, all concern- 
ed with housing must recognize 
that the national problem of 
housing cannot be solved as if it 
were an isolated problem. Un- 
less we simultaneously make 
progress in the fields of educa- 
tion, of equal opportunity in 
employment that is in fact equal, 
of transportation, of municipal 
finance, of complete restructur- 
ing of our welfare system, of 
providing improved medical 
care, and particularly of stamp- 
ing out of drug traffic, no ap- 
proach to housing— public, priv- 
ate, or partnership between the 
two—can possibly be effective. 

We need, in short, a total 
approach to all our urban prob- 
lems if we are to be effective 
in solving any of them. When 
we get such an approach—and 
efforts to this effect are start- 
ing in Hartford and perhaps 
elsewhere—I am convinced that 
we will accomplish the most 
socially and economically if pri- 
vate enterprise is permitted to 
be the doer and to carry the 
ball, with the full powers of all 
levels of Government being de- 
voted to the multiple and essen- 


tial down-field blocking tasks to 
clear the path to the goal line. 
In the meantime, I would like 
to suggest that Mr. Harrington 
call James W. Rouse of the 
Rouse Company and arrange to 
spend a day at Columbia. It 
might be risky for him, because 
it might shake his conviction 
that private enterprise inherent- 
ly cannot operate in the public 
interest. 


BRUCE P. HAYDEN 
West Hartford, Conn. 


MICHAEL HARRINGTON REPLIES: 


Mr. Hayden says that we need 
a “total approach” in which the 
government will, among other 
things: provide “massive subsi- 
dies”; correlate tax policies with 
social purposes; restructure the 
welfare system; break the zon- 
ing stranglehold; reorganize the 
transportation system; and much 
more. He chooses to call this 
a free enterprise strategy as con- 
trasted to my leftist and social- 
ist proposals. From Adam Smith 
to Milton Friedman the spirits 
of laissez faire would, I suspect, 
be appalled at this defense. 

But something more than a 
quarrel over words is involved. 
Mr. Hayden’s metaphor reveals 
the basic difference between us 
as much more than semantic. 
He wants the government that 
carries out all of these varied, 
and integrated, functions to be 
designated as a football lineman 
carrying out down-field blocking 
assignments. The private sector 
is to be the backfield star and, 
presumably, the quarterback. 

I disagree. First of all I think 
Adam Smith and Wilbur Mills 
are right to argue that the risk- 
er of money should make the 
decisions about how it is spent. 
If Washington is, as Mr. Hayden 
proposes, going to play a major 
role in making it possible for 
the private sector to act—in- 
cluding putting up large sums— 
then it is not going to be a 
humble lineman, nor should it 
be. 

Second, I don’t think private 
business has the democratic 
competence to make decisions 
determining the very social de- 
sign of the society. The demo- 
cratic process is the proper in- 
strument for such determina- 
tions. 

Thirdly, I believe the current 
record indicates, on balance, that 
the private sector has not dem- 
onstrated the technical ability 
to make the right social deci- 
sions. Columbia is better than 


most of the new towns in terms 
of its class composition but, as 
I showed at some length in 
Toward a Democratic Left, most 
of the profit-making attempts to 
build communities have exacer- 
bated, rather than solved, our 
problems. 

I don’t believe this has hap- 
pened because businessmen are, 
as individuals, anti-social pluto- 
crats or anything like that. I 
believe that when the calculus 
of private profit is applied to 
the basic decisions in building 
a city or town—and the private 
sector must employ this calculus 
in order to survive—some of the 
most important considerations of 
social gain and loss are inevi- 
tably ignored. A society can 
decide to “waste” money on 
public spaces, children, the ag- 
ing, the poor, the minorities be- 
cause it can figure a long run 
social profit on such invest- 
ments. An entrepreneur or a 
corporation cannot. 

I propose, in short, that the 
public sector has the economic, 
ethical, political and social re- 
sponsibility to be the quarter- 
back. I am happy to have the 
private sector doing some of 
the hard work of the linemen 
and am willing to pay a moder- 
ate, but not speculative, profit 
to that end. The public sector 
will, to be sure, make errors 
and Pruitt-Igoe is certainly one 
of them. One of the reasons 
for the failure of public housing 
is the inadequate vision of the 
planners (there are Edsels in 
government, too). Another fac- 
tor, not unrelated to this ex- 
change, is that land use policies 
in this country so favored white, 
middle- and upper-middle class 
home builders and operated on 
private priorities that public 
housing was in part forced to 
resort to those segregated, high- 
rise enclaves. We can do better. 
The private sector has done far 
worse. 


CONSTRUCTION COST SNOB APPEAL 


Forum: As a designer, I was 
quite pleased with the April 
1971 issue because, among other 
things, it showed a building by 
Lou Kahn. However, as an ar- 


chitect, the issue upset me 
enough to feel compelled to 
comment. 

With the influx of such as 


the pre-engineered manufactur- 
ers, design-builders, and the 
conglomerates who are in the 

continued on page 18 
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Design on the grand scale 
with a Pilkington all-glass 
suspended assembly, 


The Johannesburg Standard Bank tower 
block owes its dramatic first-floor appearance 
to a Pilkington all-glass suspended assembly. 
Eighteen tons of Pilkington’s ‘Armourfloat’ 
tempered glass, 336 lites in all, are suspended 
from the coffer beam of the floor above. No 
frames or mullions of any kind are needed, so 
there is no visual barrier. 

The Pilkington system of suspended as- 
semblies is chosen world-wide, for projects 
large or small, because of its outstanding design 
possibilities and proved reliability. 

A complete design advisory service is 
provided by Pilkington. 

For full details, please contact: 

Mr. J. Baldry, (US Sales Manager), Pilkington 
Brothers Canada Ltd., 101 Richmond Street 
West, Toronto 1, Ontario. Cables: Pilk Toronto. 
Telephone: (416) 363-7561. 


Pilkington lead the world in glassmaking. 


SPECIAL CARE 


NOT REQUIRED 


NON-WELDED 
CORNERS are easy to 
clean — won't trap 
dirt or germs. 


LARGE DRAIN — 114" 
free-flow area pre- 
vents clogging. Strain- 
er is removable for 
cleaning. 


STREAM-HEIGHT 
CONTROL — Automat- 
ically maintains stream 
height under varying 
water pressures. 


DEEP BASIN prevents 
splashing and possi- 
ble damage to walls 
and floors. 


Model RC-8-A fully-recessed 
stainless steel water cooler 


The RC-8-A is a fully-recessed fountain with cooler that meets all 
requirements of the ‘‘Hill-Burton’’ program. Fountain receptor 
and removable access panel are satin-finish stainless steel. To 
provide convenient source for drinking water at nurses’ station, 
the RC-8-A can also be equipped with push-button glass filler. 


For complete information on the RC-8-A, write today. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY - 1564 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 44481 


SUBSIDIARY * KING-SEELEY ASF THERMOS CO 
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building systems business, it is 
crucial for architects to finally 
get the message. The client 
wants an ECONOMICAL build- 
ing, built at the kind of rapid 
pace that only a single-responsi- 
bility organization can produce. 
They want confirmed prices 
early in the game (what were 
working drawings?). 

The article on Lou Kahn’s 
Olivetti plant says in the back, 
“Cost: not available.” Here’s a 
building with many innovative 
ideas, such as exposed ductwork 
treated as architecture and a 
very thoroughly worked out 
concrete structural system. Tre- 
mendous ideas for a company 
considering its own plant build- 
ing program. How can any com- 
pany, in business for a profit, 
relate its needs to such ideas 
as the Olivetti plant when ap- 
proximate costs are “not avail- 
able”? 

The glass factory in Germany 
seems to be a very nice build- 
ing that cost $20.55 per square 
foot. Yet, the Means Building 
Construction Cost Data—1971 
lists the median total project 
cost for manufacturing buildings 
at $12.50 per square foot. Maybe 
buildings cost more in Europe 
than in the U.S.A. 

Further on in the April ’71 
issue: Of course, a college cam- 
pus must have a good looking 
boiler house (I’ve designed two). 
The power plant for the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has lovely re- 
cessed cantilevered corners, 
which don’t come free and 
which don’t make the equipment 
work any better. Costs, again, 
not published. 

One more crit before proposed 
solution: The private school 
shown is, in my opinion, an ex- 
cellent piece of architectural de- 
sign, but as the $39.50 per 
square foot cost indicates . . . 
quite expensive. It's nice that 
they could afford single loaded 


corridors, so much cubage in 
the library, a waffle slab for 
the group instructional room 


under it and all that perimeter 
wall. However, this building 
would not pass the New Jersey 
Code without considerable re- 
visions if it were a public school, 
and it’s strictly conjecture 
whether or not it would have 
gone through a public bond is- 


sue referendum with its | 
cost. 

Solutions. First, I think 
would be appropriate for 
Forum to also publish t 
economical buildings with 
costs broken down into 
prime trades. To implement 
set maximum per square 
costs on projects that you w 
publish in certain issues. Ma 
even set up a competition am 
low-cost buildings (anot 
magazine has an annual de: 
awards competition). Perk 
ask each subscriber to senc 
a set of prints of his best Ic 
ing low-cost job regardless 
building type. Publish the w 
of community design centers, 
pecially in the inner cities. T 
need to spread their gospel, 
can’t afford to. Cut down 
publishing mansions (with si 
ants’ quarters). Interview 
prefab people to find out \ 
they so often bypass the ar 
tect when they sell to a 1 
spective client. Finally, includ 
quoted statement by the cli 
on each published project 
that he has a chance to 
why he, the person served, li 
the building. Or what he wo 
have done to make it e 
better. 

In my opinion, the archi 
tural magazines have just ab 
ceased as a sales tool to 
prospective building client 
cause the mags have deg 
erated into photography c 
tests and construction cost s1 
appeal. Because bigness, wea 
prestige and impressive bi 
counts seem to impress edit 
so much, the small architec 
and small client—are just | 
represented nor can they p 


sibly relate. 


SIDNEY SCOTT SM 

Archi 

Murphy & Smith, Architects Plan: 
Moorestown, N. J. 


REASON ENOUGH? 


Forum: In the December 1! 
issue of the Forum you st 
that the Australians fori 
Architect Joern Utzon out of 
picture in the completion of : 
Sydney Opera House “for r 
sons best known to themselve 
In your November issue (p: 
22) you reported, with regard 
the same building, “The cc 
originally estimated at $7.8 r 
lion, is now expected to re: 
$95.2 million”. 

Is not an escalation to 1, 
per cent of the original estim 


a pretty good reason? 


ISAIAH EHRL] 


New York, N. Y. Archi 


Versatile Electric System in New 
Administration Building Heats and 


Cools Simultaneously, Economically 


ニコ デー トー a 


PROJECT: Administration Building, Pike County 
Schools, Pikeville, Kentucky. ARCHITECTS: Chris- 
man, Miller & Wallace, Lexington, Kentucky. CON- 
SULTING ENGINEERS: Guy Carter Consulting Engi- 
neers, Inc., Frankfort, Kentucky. 


DESIGN CHARGE: To design, on a five-acre tract, an 
administration building for Pike County's Board of 
Education with offices, work areas, meeting 
rooms, and storage facilities for the board's busi- 
ness, training and administrative staffs. 


DESIGN RESPONSE: Architect Norman Chrisman, 
Jr., designed an imposing structure of textured 
red brick containing 20,160 square feet of floor 
space on two levels. The first floor has offices, 
training rooms, a large lobby, and an assembly 
room capable of seating 150 people. Sliding par- 
titions permit the assembly room to be divided 
into four conference rooms, each accommodating 
25 people. The assembly area is used for board 
meetings, staff conferences, and civic or com- 
munity activities. 

The second floor contains offices, work areas, 
storage facilities and an audio-visual studio and 
control room for television-radio-movie produc- 
tion. This area can also be divided, by means of 
sliding partitions, into small conference rooms. 


The new administration building for Kentucky’s Pike County Board of Education is all-electric. 


Because of the compact design of the building 
and its high lighting levels, the interior zones re- 
quire cooling even when the perimeter zones are 
on heating. The space conditioning system se- 
lected for the structure, therefore, is designed 
for simultaneous heating and cooling. It consists 
of an electric double-duct, high velocity system 
which delivers warm and cool air to mixing boxes 
in each of 50 independently controlled zones. The 
principal source of heat is a 252-kw multi-step 
duct heater in the hot deck. A 69-ton reciprocating 
chiller supplies water to the cold deck of the sys- 
tem. Air from the mixing boxes enters most spaces 
through ceiling diffusers and ventilating troffers in 
the fluorescent lighting fixtures. Ventilating type 
ceilings in the meeting rooms provide uniform air 
distribution at low velocity and, consequently, 
minimum sound levels. Wall convectors supply 
supplementary heat as needed. 

The electric space conditioning system was se- 
lected after a feasibility study indicated that it 
would cost less to buy and install than an equiva- 
lent system using a flame fuel for heating and 
would cost approximately $6000 a year less to 
operate. The electric system has lived up to all ex- 
pectations, Mr. Chrisman says, including those 
of cleanliness and economy. 
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Zip Code: 


Name and Profession: 
Firm, University or other affiliation: 
Address: 


E 


Educational—Administration Building 


Area: 20,160 sq ft 

Volume: 206,880 cu ft 

Number of floors: two 

Number of occupants: 48 

Number of rooms: 36 

Types of rooms: private and general offices, 
meeting rooms, storage rooms for educational 
materials and equipment, audio-visual studio 


Glass: single 

Exterior walls: 4” brick, 2” expanded polystyrene 
(R-7), 6” block, vermiculite fill; U-factor: 0.10 

Roof and ceilings: built-up roof on 3” light- 
weight concrete deck, steel joists, suspended 
acoustical ceiling; U-factor: 0.12 

Floors: concrete slab 

Gross exposed wall area: 9000 sq ft 

Glass area: 2000 sq ft 


Heating: 

Heat loss Btuh: 855,000 

Normal degree days: 4900 

Ventilation requirements: 4600 cfm 

Design conditions: 0*F outdoors; 75F indoors 

Cooling: 

Heat gain Btuh: 830,000 

Ventilation requirements: 4600 cfm 

Design conditions: 95F dbt, 78F wbt outdoors; 
75F, 50% rh indoors 


Levels in footcandles: 75-100 
Levels in watts/sq ft: 3-4 
Type: fluorescent and incandescent 


A double-duct, high velocity system delivers 
warm and cool air simultaneously to mixing 
boxes in 50 zones of the building. The mixing 
boxes, controlled by independent wall-mounted 
thermostats, regulate the temperature of the air 
entering each zone independently. Heating is 
provided by a 252-kw multi-step heater in the hot 
deck staged in accordance with outdoor tem- 
perature and fully energized at 0*F. Supplemen- 
tary heating is supplied by wall convectors. Cool- 
ing is obtained by means of a 69-ton reciprocat- 
ing chiller supplying chilled water to the cold 
deck. 


Type: underground 
Voltage: 277/480v, 3-phase, 4-wire, wye 
Metering: secondary 


Heating & Cooling (69 tons) 354 kw 
Lighting 95 kw 
Water Heating 36 kw 


8 a.m. to 6 p.m., five days a week 


Period: 8/20/69 to 8/20/70 

Actual degree days: 4221 

Actual kwh: 539,550* 

Actual cost: $5642.33* 

Avg. cost per kwh: 1.05 cents* 

*For total electrical usage 
Billing Degree 

Date Days Demand kwh Amount 

9/19/69 10 125 28,050 $ 286.11 

10/21/69 226 329 39,000 399.75 

11/19/69 592 320 52,650 537.03 

12/19/69 892 255 55,650 575.98 
1/20/70 1012 306 69,300 713.79 
2/18/70 724 299 59,400 614.79 
3/30/70 547 254 52,650 550.19 
4/21/70 176 269 45,450 474.95 
5/20/70 42 239 39,450 422.12 


6/19/70 210 38,100 409.58 
7/21/70 239 33,000 361.35 
8/20/70 237 26,850 296.69 


TOTALS 4221 539,550 $5,642.33 


The system operates year around with the same 
percentage of outside air because calculations 
showed that it would be more economical to 
operate the chiller during the intermediate sea- 
sons than to provide the additional heating re- 
quired by an economizer air cycle. The chiller 
operates until outdoor temperature drops to 34F 
at which point the ventilating air is sufficient to 
supply the requirements of the cold deck. When 
the building is unoccupied the outside air damp- 
ers are closed, the chiller is off, the mixing boxes 
are in full heating position and the supply air fan 
and electric heater cycle in response to a night 
thermostat. 


A feasibility study indicated that the electric 
system would cost less to buy and install than 
an equivalent system using a flame fuel for heat- 
ing. In addition, the study showed that the elec- 
tric system would provide savings of almost 
$6000 in yearly operating costs. 


Owner: Pike County Board of Education 
Architects: Chrisman, Miller & Wallace 
Consulting Engineers: Guy Carter 

Consulting Engineers, Inc. 
General Contractor: Goodman & Preston 
Electrical Contractor: Elliott Glass & Electric Co. 
Mechanical Contractor: JPC Contracting Co. 
Utility: Kentucky Power Company 


Herbert J. Stapleton, Jr., Commercial and Power 
Sales Representative, Kentucky Power Company. 


TOTAL 485 kw 16 
* Norman Chrisman, v, aa / Fai temarf 
O. Guy Carter, P.E. 6 Au, EM DN 


General Work $365,370 $18.12/sq ft 
Elec., Mech., Etc. 239,350 11.87/sq ft 
TOTALS $604,720 $29.99/sq ft 


*Building was completed 3/68 


Please send the complete series of Electric Heating 
Case Histories as they become available 


to me at the foltowing address: 


Gentlemen: 


consulting engineer; an architectural or engineering student; an educator; a government employee in the structural 
field; a builder or owner, you may receive the complete series free by filling out the strip coupon at the left and 


NOTICE: This is one of a series of case histories of buildings in all structural categories. If you are an architect or 
mailing it to EHA. If you are not in one of the above categories, you may receive the series at nominal cost. 


Y 
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re 


ELECTRIC HEATING ASSOCIATION, INC. 437 Madison Avenue, N.Y., N. Y. 10022 


“Leisure World wanted a quality faucet 
that needed a minimum of maintenance. 
So I got them 50,000 Delta faucets” 


X Hanf 
John Kennedy E—— 


Kennedy Mechanical Contractors 


Leisure World is just that. A beautiful retire- 
ment community in California that's become a 
new living concept in America. And for the 
maintenance crew and the plumbing con- 
tractor, it’s even more of a leisure world. 
Because during the 7-year history of Leisure 
World, they've hardly had to repair or replace 
any of the community's 50,000 Delta faucets. f 
But beside its great maintenance record, f 
Delta single handle faucets were chosen be- 
cause of their ease of operation. And because 
they look as good as they work. 
As John Kennedy said, “Seven years ago 
when Ross Cortese, the developer of Lei- 
sure World, awarded me the project, he 
said he wanted a Class A job. And with d 
Delta faucets that’s just what he got.” : 
We can tell you even more about the 
full line of trouble-free Delta faucets. 
Just write Delta Faucet Co., a Division 
of Masco Corporation, Greensburg, 
Indiana 47240. 


Delta Faucet. 
Simply beautiful. 
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You can offer 


You can offer good taste 
practicality to a to a restaurant 
You can offer style hospital lab with with spirited 
to a fashion boutique stain-resistant “Bourbon Street” 
with refreshing “Looma” on the walls. 
“April Showers/May Flowers” « onthe walls. 


on the walls 
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Our wallcoverings can offer 


your interiors style, 
practicality, good taste...and more. 


No matter what an interior has to do, who it has to do it for, or 
where it has to do it, Columbus Coated Fabrics is there to help 
you do it better. With over 1200 fabric-backed vinyl wall- 
coverings in our three basic lines— Guard® Satinesque* 
Wall-Tex® — we can offer you something for any business 
demand: frivolous to frugal, carefree to careful. A virtual 
myriad of patterns, textures, colors to please the eye, the 
function, the budget. We even have a Custom Design 
Center to help you achieve a certain look you want. 
Then the nitty gritty problems? No 
problem. All our wallcoverings 
are UL listed, meet the build- 
ing codes . . . and are pre- 
trimmed for perfect 
matches, simple to 
hang, practically 
maintenance-free, 
easy to remove, long 
lasting, a good cover- 
up for bad walls when renovating. 
And just to make sure everything's 
right, our man will go on site before, 
during, and after installation. Write. 
When you see our complete 
details, you'll know we 
know what we're 
doing . . . and doing 
it best for you. 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS 
Division of Borden Chemical, Borden, Inc. 
Dept. A, Columbus, Ohio 43216 
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Designed for Busy Professionals 
and Their Clients 


Areference library of ideas, 
techniques, source information 
and anthropometric data 
including, new, from Italy 


DESIGN ITALIANO: I MOBILI 
USE THIS CONVENIENT FORM TO ORDER ITALIAN DESIGN: FURNITURE 


Edited by Enrichetta Ritter 
Graphic design by Bruno Munari 


MA Carlo Bestetti Art Edition, Milan & Rome 

New York, N.Y. 10022 Text in Italian, German and English 
258 illus., 206 pages, 81/2 x 12/2 in. 

Here is my order. $14.00 

Name: ns aka 


A comprehensive collection of allthe award- 
winning, contemporary Italian furniture designs 
City +. Terre Peres era eR Pree that are currently turning-on the whole design world 
and revitalizing interior design. 


Stalo mirra re ZIP «125: sue 
It's more than a style— it's a way of life, as the 

Number Total Italian word for furniture — Mobili — suggests, 
A guide to Business ebpies Men Italy's designers are taking their cue from the 
Principles and Practices mobility of modern life. While most of the furniture 
for Interior Designers $13:9D . ehe Siemans n : E 5 

in this collection consists of compact, self- 

in cdo EN sufficient systems rather than of free-standing, 


Architectural Interiors BE acies? a : 。 
one-of-a-kind pieces, elegance of fine woods 


and gleaming chrome are as evident as vivid 
laquer and plastic. 


The Measure of Man A 


Interiors book of 
HOTELS and MOTOR 


HOTELS HBIDO dias 2e eee 

Problems of Design C ERE EN EP Colombo, Vigano, Sotsass, Gardella, Scarpa and 
Purebuctive—A new many, many others offer a fascinating and ingenious 
System for Designers o A oes collection of stack-ups, horizontal wall-hungs, and 
Anatomy for Interior transformable kitchens that offer the comforts 
Designers $8.95 ssrt eo of home to a mobile, affluent society that doesn't 
Photographing Architecture mind paying a good price for furniture as long as 


and Interiors $1495. — eee 9 na they cantake it with them. 


*The Interior Designer's 
DRAPERY 
SKETCHFILE SINOD euere = Ge の pp 


*Interiors 2nd book of 
OFFICES A A Baer 


DESIGN ITALIANO: MOBILI 
ITALIAN DESIGN: 
FURNITURE o A oi: 


Discount on orders for 
more than one book: 
2 books 5%; 3 books 


10%; 4 or more Less 

books 15% discount area 
All New York State 

residents add 4% for MS RR 
New York State Tax 

plus your local sales Plus 

tax percentage. BOSISBE an das des 


Example: New York City 
residents add a total of 
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Marble/China. 
The luxury look of marble 
without the price or the 
problems. 


These Marble/China. 
handsome Especially 
Marble/China when it's 
fixtures have all N topped witha 
the rich goodlooks | Church toilet seat 


in matching marble. 
Whichever fixtures your 
customers choose, the practical beauty 
of Marble/China shines through. As hand- 


of the real thing. With 

beige-brown veins that 

go all the way through. 
But unlike real marble, 


our new Marble/China can't stain. Because some as mother nature’s marble, but much 
it's actually durable vitreous china, just like more durable, more sanitary...andso 
other quality American-Standard fixtures. easy to clean. Ina basic neutral color that 


Shown above is the unique Ultra®lavatory. complements any decor or fixture color. 


The beauty of Marble China comes through For more 
in this truly elegant shape. The Ultra lavatory information on 
is a spacious 30” by 20” and is featured with remarkable 
the unique up-flowing Ultra-Font™ faucet. Per- Marble/China, 
ey fect for shampooing. contact your 
| Richly American- 
rounded, the Standard 
Aqualyn representative. 
lavatory, at Or write us at 
left, is another P.O. Box 2003, 
effective use of New Brunswick, 
Marble/China. A generous N.J. 08903. 


20" by 17”, itis seen here with polished chrome 
Aquarian lavatory faucet. 
The much wanted look of the Elongated AMERICAN 


Cadet toilet is given further distinction in 
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he Ohio Medical Products 
uilding is simple, striking 
nd uncluttered. 


s PPG Environmental 
ilass is precise, clean and 
inctional. 


ne architects for this building chose 
PPG Environmental Glass, So/arban 
window insulating glass, and used 
as an active design medium. 

They told us: "Transparent glass 
rasn't desirable. To be faithful to 
iis client's image, the design could 
ot be cluttered. It had to offer the 
ame precision as found in the client's 
roduct." (Ohio Medical manufac- 
ires life-support systems.) “Our 
esign ideal was 'simplified sculp- 
ire’ and the So/arban Twindow 


dn moy 
; 


Units, with their high reflectivity, 
provided this. The reflections are 
precise and clean." 

The So/arban Twindow glass also 
offered high visibility for the building 
and a constantly changing appear- 
ance in the facade. 

In addition, the architects and 
engineers found that the performance 
of the glass would offset its higher 
cost by contributing to the reduction 
of HVAC equipment. This was deter- 
mined by the computerized Building 
Cost Analysis, an exclusive PPG serv- 
ice for architects, builders, engineers 
and owners. 

See PPG about So/arban Twindow 
Units—or the others in our family of 
Environmental Glass for your next 
building. Early in the design stages. 
There's a PPG Environmental Glass 
that you can use as an active design 
medium to meet any esthetic con- 


ZI 


sideration, solve any environmental 
problem and provide a solid return 
on investment. Write PPG Industries, 
Inc., One Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 


Owner: Ohio Medical Products, a division 
of Air Reduction, Inc., Madison, Wis. 


Project Engineers: Mead and Hunt, Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 


Architect: Strang Partners, Inc., Madison, 
Wis. 
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SECOND BOOK OF OFFICES 
EDITED BY JOHN PILE 


288 pages, 486 illustrations 
9” x 12” 
$19.95 


Available Now 


The up-to-date, complete and practical sourcebook on current office design 


An excellent cross-section of office 
design taday, this is a book that will 
help both designer and client, indi- 
vidually and together, to achieve 
maximum space utility and in- 
creased office efficiency while 
achieving increased attractiveness. 


Twice the size of the 1st Interiors 
Book of Offices published in 1959, 
and with proportionately increased 
illustration, it presents every detail 
of office plan and decor: reception 
rooms, general and private offices, 
executive suites, conference 
rooms, board rooms, dining rooms, 
cafeterias and recreation areas. 


Whitney Library of Design, 130 East 59th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Wasps protect their living communi- cost; contains no irritating fibers... and Send the coupon below and find out 
ties by building a structure of a X superior in thermal resistance to glass, how to improve on nature with Sty- 
closed-cell material around the living cotton, or rock wool batts. ropor insulation panels. 
cells where life, food, production and 
community existence depends on the 
insulation that protects the larvae from 
violent extremes in temperature. 
Large apartments and commercial 
structures can accomplish the same 
ends by using insulating panels made 
of Styropor® expandable polystyrene 
beads from BASF Wyandotte. 


BASF Wyandotte Corporation 


Advertising Dept. 143G3 
100 Cherry Hill Rd., P.O. Box 181 
Parsippany, New Jersey 07054 


Send data on Styropor to: 


Name 

Panels made from Styropor are Company 
tougher, longer lasting and easier to Bags 
use than even a wasp could dream of. Bs 
Styropor insulation is... chemically in- 
ert; water resistant; non-rotting; non- Sale ———— AAA<=> 
dusting; non-warping; rigid and strong; Phone: (Ext 
light weight; easy to apply; readily "PORE 


available; low in original and installed 
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We happy, demented few who live in Manhattan have recent- 
ly witnessed one of the most brazen raids on record by 
suburbia upon an inner city: our Governor, whose name es- 
capes me at the moment, and who lives in a Belgium-sized 
suburb all his own in Erewhon, N. Y., decided to pay off 
some of his political debts to upstate cronies by (a) bank- 
rupting the city administration, (b) unfrocking the Mayor, 
and (c) reducing the city’s inhabitants to penury. He did 
this by pushing and then signing legislation which, simultane- 
ously, raised the rents for us poor slobs, while controlling 
those of his upstate and suburban cronies. 

That was not all: the inner city slobs were also dealt 
a few more taxes (so as to enable them to clean up the mess 
left by suburbanites who make their living in Manhattan); 
the upstate cronies were given raises; welfare payments to 
the inner city poor were cut back; and the cronies were thus 
spared commuter taxes, bridge tolls, etc. etc. 

It was a neat trick, and it almost worked. Then along 
came District Council 37, American Federation of State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employees. District Council 37 had negoti- 
ated a pension plan a year ago, and now the upstate cronies 
were refusing to honor the contract. So District Council 37 
decided to keep suburbia out of Manhattan. 

They did this by opening drawbridges that normally 
lead into Manhattan, and by abandoning trucks (with flat- 
tened tires) on major arteries. Result: the most spectacular 
traffic jam since Napoleon retreated from Moscow. 

It was, of course, “unconscionable”—a word invented 
by the New York Times. It was also “wicked, criminal, and 
conspiratorial,” according to the Boston Globe. In short: 
District Council 37 oughtn’t to have done it. 

Nor do I think that District Council 37’s motives were 
of the highest order. They acted, in fact, like thugs. 

But what a pleasure they gave us! All of a sudden, 
those freeloaders from suburban Erewhon, who had been milk- 
ing the city while cussing it out, found themselves stranded 
on our borders. Manhattan was really quite lovely that day 
—pleasantly warm and sunny, very few suburban cars, very 
few imported suburban pollutants. Suburbia just stayed out 
there, radiators steaming, exhausts fuming; and those of us 
who had persevered through all these years began to live it up. 

It was a coincidence, of course, but an appropriate one: 
presumably to celebrate the occasion, and to mock the os- 
tracized suburbs, the management of General Motors chose 
that lovely day to unroll a vast new front lawn of jungle- 
green plastic grass in the plaza of Edward Durell Stone’s 
shaft of marble and glass opposite The Plaza. To demonstrate, 
I suppose, that we can (if we wish) manufacture our own 
Scarsdale right on Fifth Avenue. —PETER BLAKE 
aM. HOUSING the Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, is- 

sued its report of a one-year in- 
vestigation into the racial and 


“PASSIVE” SEGREGATION . . . 
On June 10, the U. S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, chaired by 


ethnic impact of the government's 
first large-scale program for low- 
income housing. The report dealt 


a hard rap to the FHA, which 
administers the program, for 
“abdicating its responsibility" in 
failing to require the real estate 
market to comply with civil 
rights laws which bar discrimina- 
tion in federally supported pro- 
grams, and for, in effect, “dele- 
gating this responsibility to 
members of the private housing 
and home finance industry." 

The FHA has taken a “passive 
role," said the report, and “failed 
to take even minimal steps to 
change" practices that have per- 
petuated segregated patterns. 

HUD Secretary George Rom- 
ney attacked, rather feebly, the 
Commission's findings as “sen- 
sational" and “largely unfound- 
ed." He then defended FHA 
as "traditionally structured and 
administered to respond to the 
private market." 

The program in question, Sec- 
tion 235 of the Housing Act of 
1968, permits families with in- 
comes of between $4,000 and 
$10,000 to purchase housing up 
to $21,000 by paying at least 
20 per cent of their income to- 
ward monthly payments of prin- 
cipal, interest, taxes, insurance, 
etc., while the feds pay the rest. 

Four cities — Denver, Little 
Rock, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
—were studied. Said Howard A. 
Glickstein, staff director of the 
commission: “We found a dual 
marketing system so pervasive, 
so entrenched and so common- 
place that most real estate brok- 
ers described it openly to the 
commission staff without any 
sense of wrongdoing." In Denver 
and Little Rock this simply 
meant that new subsidized hous- 
ing was being sold only to 
whites. In Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, minority - group buyers 
were being shown only old, di- 
lapidated housing in ghettos or 
"changing" neighborhoods. 

Romney also called the Com- 
mission's findings “outdated.” 
Presumably, he was referring to 
a long-awaited major policy 
statement from the White 
House. The wait had kept civil 
rights lawyers in the Justice De- 
partment immobilized and Rom- 
ney’s own department muted, for 
months. The White House “clari- 
fication,” in 8,000 words, was re- 
leased the following day. 


・・・ "FORCED" INTEGRATION 


The President's statement setting 
down federal policy on equal 
housing was largely a definition 
of terms: ... “The terms ‘poor’ 
and ‘black’ are not interchange- 
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able... and those who would 
treat effectively with race and 
poverty must take care to main- 
tain the distinction.” 

. . . “By ‘equal housing oppor- 
tunity’ I mean a condition in 
which individuals of similar in- 
come levels in the same housing 
market area have a like range 
of housing choices available to 
them regardless of race, color, 
religion or national origin.” 
... "I interpret the ‘affirmative 
action’ mandate [Title VIII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968, 
which not only prohibits discrim- 
ination in housing but urges all 
agencies of government to ad- 
minister their programs ‘affirma- 
tively’ to achieve desegregated 
housing] to mean . . . that in 
choosing among the various ap- 
plications for federal aid, con- 
sideration should be given to 
their impact on patterns of 
racial concentration. . . . It does 
not mean that housing officials 
in federal agencies should dictate 
local land use policies." 

. "The federal role is essen- 
tially one of responding to local 
or private initiatives, rather than 
one of imposing its programs 
on state and local governments." 

Having repeatedly distin- 
guished between “racial” and 
“economic” segregation, Nixon 
promised strict enforcement 
against the former and nothing 
against the latter beyond “en- 
couragement” of communities to 
“take into account the broad 
needs of the various groups with- 
in them.” 

He did, however, acknowledge 
that economic measures might be 
used as a subterfuge for racial 
discrimination. And it was here 
that his strongest commitment 
was made: “When such an ac- 
tion is called into question, we 
will study its effect. If the effect 
is to exclude Americans from 
equal housing opportunity on the 
basis of their race, religion or 
ethnic background, we will vigor- 
ously oppose it by whatever 
means are most appropriate. . .” 

In the following days, the 
Justice Department, brought suit 
against Blackjack, Mo. (March 
issue, p. 28) and eight smaller 
suits against real estate agents, 
developers, and owners. And 
Father Hesburgh’s Civil Rights 
Commission held four days of 
open hearings, in which Secre- 
tary Romney, while insisting that 
his department had only "marg- 
inal” capacity to induce integra- 
tion in suburban housing, de- 
fended the Nixon policy state- 
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ments. But Robert L. Carter, 
whose National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Hous- 
ing has been very effective in 
the courts, denounced it as 
“nothing less than an open 
endorsement of apartheid in the 
United States.” 

The U. S. Conference of May- 
ors, meeting in Philadelphia on 
June 16, voiced “great concern” 
over the implications of the 
President’s policy. They passed, 
unanimously, a resolution recom- 
mending, instead, that federal 
funds for “such projects as, but 
not limited to, highway appro- 
priations, public works projects, 
FHA mortgage loan guarantees 
and community development 
projects” be cut off from all 
communities refusing to provide 
low-and middle-income housing. 


BEE CONFABS 


PARADOX AT 8,600 PLUS 


Last year’s International Design 
Conference in Aspen (IDCA) 
was a spectacular disaster: dis- 
ruptions, confrontations, ant 
farms, and a bitten Chief of 
Police (July/Aug. ’70 issue). This 
year’s IDCA could hardly help 
but be an improvement, and it 
was: the form of the conference 
was more participatory than it 
had ever been before in its 21- 
year history; and the content 
(while almost 50 per cent pre- 
posterous) was, at least almost 
comprehensible—and even old- 
hat to a good many of the 
younger conferees. 

The theme, this year, was 
PARADOX 一 a fine theme, espec- 
ially if your precise objectives 
appear clouded, as whose are 
not? Dean Richard Farson of the 
California Institute of the Arts, 
and his minions, assembled the 
conference hardware and soft- 
ware. The hardware was video- 


tape (instantly replayed) and 
cassettes to take home with you; 
the software was Esalen, consci- 
ousness-expansion, sexual poli- 
tics, the revolution in communi- 
cations and in the Third World, 
and the next revolution—plus R. 
Buckminster Fuller and the Fu- 
ture of Man. 

Well! The only trouble with 
Californians is that they are still 
trying to find our Last Frontier; 
and so they either run into the 
sea, like lemmings, or they turn 
to Esalen and LSD while keeping 
their feet dry and going stir- 
crazy at Big Sur. 

So far as the consciousness- 
expansion and drug-culture bit 
was concerned, it was mostly the 
stir-crazies—very sweet people, 
running seminars as if they were 
Hollywood Game Shows, and 
smiling big, white-toothed TV 
smiles. So far as sexual politics 
were concerned, that was most- 
ly Caroline Bird, that very intel- 
ligent Women’s Liberator, who 
made her points and charted her 
ambitions a bit too conservative- 
ly. One of the stars of the con- 
ference was Nicholas Johnson, 
long-haired and outspoken mem- 
ber of the FCC. Broadcasting 
does to the mind, says Johnson, 
what private enterprise does to 
the land. “A lot of people al- 
ready think like New York City 
already looks.” He got a stand- 
ing ovation. Two days earlier, 
some 2,500 people, the largest 
number ever crowded into the 
tent, gave Bucky a similar trib- 
ute. 

In the midst of all this feverish 
nirvana, twelve foreign guests 
from Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Roumania, Sweden, Fin- 
land, the Netherlands and Spain 
stood in total nonplus: what on 
earth was going on? Encouraged 
by the IDCA Board, they took 
possession of their senses and 
put on a series of improvised 
or guerrilla symposia, presenting 


Aspen balloon: brief ascent and sudden death 


their work with varying intel- 
ligibility. 

The conference wound down 
on a less-than-revolutionary note, 
despite the easy use of those 
terms during the first few days. 
Conferees gave only grudging 
approval to the various final 
pleas that they accept the hard 
realities of reform over the fuzzy 
illusions of revolution. 

The problem with a Design 
Conference that deals almost 
wholly in abstract ideas is, of 
course, how to apply it all to 
concrete problems of design. In 
this, 1971’s IDCA was none too 
successful. George Nelson, the 
architect and industrial designer, 
after attending one of the con- 
sciousness - expansion - interpre- 
tation seminars, said that the 
seminar’s guru had not only re- 
invented the wheel, but was try- 
ing to take out a patent on it. 
Others felt that the lemmings 
were inadequately informed on 
matters that tend to influence 
design—like how to make things 
that work and that people need 
and want. (There was, of course, 
a fairly neat generational split 
on the question of what people 
need and want.) 

But, on the whole, IDCA ’71 
was a massive success; nothing 
really functioned terribly well, 
except perhaps the elliptical 
dome that was designed from a 
computer program by Peter Cal- 
thorpe, funded by the Graham 
Foundation, and went from hope 
to fact in a bare two weeks. No 
questions were answered very 
adequately. The giant balloon 
(below) came almost to life, 
then rolled over and died. Still 
everyone who had confronted his 
brother or sister with epithet and 
epaulet, only a year ago, was 
feeling much more relaxed now; 
much happier; much more un- 
screwed-up. And prospects for 
IDCA 1972, Ricky Wurman in 
charge, looked fairly bright. 


HARD CHOICES IN MOTOWN 
Delegates to the AIA Conven- 
tion in June got a subliminal 
lesson in outer-space survival. 
Isolated nodes of human activity 
were scattered along the inhos- 
pitable corridors of Detroit's 
Cobo Hall like base camps on 
a sterile planet. 

This convention’s theme—The 
Hard Choices—ostensibly refer- 
red to the allocation of space 
and resources (to avoid any re- 
currence of Cobo Hall, we hope). 
But we found out, as we tried 
to map a strategy for covering 
the convention, that “hard 
choices” actually referred to the 
three or more things going on at 
the same time through most of 
the four-day meeting. 

Those who could forego the 
subtle parliamentary exercises 
of the business sessions could 
sit in on a rival “Building Team 
Conference” down the hall. At 


を 


The long, gray Cobo haul 


this meeting, co-sponsored by the | 


Producers’ Council, social com- 
mitment took a back seat to 
getting buildings built. Roger 
Blough — formerly chairman of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., now chair- 
man of something called Con- 
struction Users Anti- Inflation 
Roundtable—blasted the building 
trades unions in particular, but 
had hard words for everyone 
concerned with the construction 
process. Other conferees explain- 
ed—with the help of eye-popping 
organizational charts—how the 
whole problem can be licked by 
restructuring the “team.” 

The students, meanwhile, were 
holding their own meetings. They 
were not there in great num- 
bers this year, and they did not 
storm the rostrum (the only 
way they could have impressed 
survivors of the past two con- 
ventions). They did, however, 
succeed in getting the president 
of the Associated Student Chap- 
ters a vote on the AIA Board 
of Directors. They also passed 
the hat on the convention floor, 


$1,100 in cash, plus individual 
pledges as high as $5,000.) 

Student favorites did well in 
elections for institute vice-presi- 
dent (three elected out of a field 
of five): Robert J. Nash, AIA’s 
first black officer, was elected 
to a second term; Louis DeMoll 
of Philadelphia will add a full 
beard to the Board, complement- 
ing Nash’s Afro; Archibald Rog- 
ers of Baltimore will be fresh 
from his chairmanship of AIA’s 
National Policy Task Force. 
S. Scott Ferebee, Jr., of Char- 
lotte, N. C. was elected First 
Vice-President, hence President- 
Elect, without a contest. 

Panel discussions on the Hard 
Choices involved some interest- 
ing personalities—John Gardner 
of Common Cause, Ed Logue 
of the New York State Urban 
Development Corporation, Mayor 
Kenneth Gibson of Newark, N. J. 
—but the material all seemed 
a bit familiar. 

In a session called “Will Amer- 
icans Accept a National Pro- 
gram for Urban Growth”, Mayor 
Gibson asserted that we already 
have a national program,—made 
up of FHA rules, mortage credit 
policies, highway programs, etc. 
— which he characterized as 
“malignant and calculated neg- 
lect.” Ed Logue agreed, but 
warned that “there are those 
who are determined to defend 
it.” Even those who understand 


| the need for change can tire of 


| hearing about it. Said one weary 


asking delegates to show their | 


commitment to slow - starting 


social action programs with cold | 


cash or pledges. (Net proceeds: 
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delegate, as an after-hours “rap 
session” on housing took a turn 
toward group guilt, “I am going 
home sufficiently chastised for 
all the ills of America.” 

The architects wound up their 
four-day catharsis by giving 
Louis I. Kahn an overdue Gold 
Medal. Kahn had some profound 
things to say about the meaning 
of rooms, but he had to admit 
that the Grand Ballroom at Cobo 
Hall, where the award was made, 
had no meaning at all. 


HIGHRISE ART 
Building construction sites can 
be a hassle for already hassled 
pedestrians. But some New 
York City builders are evolving 
a way of relieving the discom- 
fort: they are turning their steel- 
frame skeletons into mountings 
for giant art and super graphics 
displays. 

Sheldon Solow, builder of a 


| 


Great arrowhead in the sky 


Gordon-Bunshaft-designed office 
building on 57th Street, started 
on the sidewalk, with a build- 
ing-wide op-art announcement 
of the building’s address and 
his own name, designed by Ivan 
Chermayeff (Oct. ’70 issue, page 
25). In June, he “topped-out” 
with two seven-story-high yel- 
low arrowheads designed by 
fabric sculptress Anne Healy, 
who loves “the graceful way 
that sails blow in the wind.” To 
complete the collaboration of 
art and architecture, says Solow, 
“we hope to display the work 
of aspiring young artists as well 
as famous works once the build- 
ing is completed.” He means, 
we assume, on the inside. Or 
perhaps not. 

Meanwhile, two artists who 
helped organize the nonprofit 
City Walls Inc., which has con- 
ceived and executed over 20 ex- 
terior wall paintings around the 
city—Nassos Daphnis and Tania 
—have been commissioned by 
the Arlen Realty and Develop- 
ment Corp. to transform its 
building at 1500 Broadway into 
an 18-month-long “art environ- 
ment.” We will follow their 
progress in these columns. 


BICENTENNIAL BUST 


Back in 1967, one 
Beauchamp, assistant to the 
president of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, made one of 
the first suggestions for how the 
city should celebrate the na- 
tion’s bicentennial: build a 14- 
story-high bust of Benjamin 
Franklin that would cost $5 
million, house a museum of 

(continued on page 71) 
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BUILDINGS FOR RECREATION 


A 22-page portfolio of vacation-time structures in Canada, Japan and the U.S. 
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T ME 


WATER 
WONDER 
LAND 


Ontario Place, Toronto’s 
new fair and pleasure 
ground, covers 96 acres 
of lake and landfill 
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' the highway barrier that sepa- | 


Poised above the waters of Lake 


| Ontario on 35-ft.-tall legs, the ' 


main pavilion of Ontario Place . 
combines the fantasy of a 19th- 
Century amusement pier with the 
pragmatism of a 20th-Century 
deep-sea oil rig (Oct. ’70 issue). 
In this centerpiece of Toronto’s 
new exhibition and recreation 
complex, Architects Craig, Zeid- 
dler & Strong have summed up 
their approach to the entire de- 
velopment. ! 

The initial concept of building | 
Ontario Place out in the lake was 


| partly hard-headed, partly vision- | 


ary. The scheme was actually a | 
shrewd way to replace the old ' 
provincial pavilion on the adjoin- 
ing Canadian National Exhibition 
(CNE) grounds, building outside 
both the physical boundaries and 
the operating rules of this huge 
annual fair. On this lake site— 


| outside even the city’s jurisdic- 


tion — the province could pro- ; 
gram an all-year attraction and : 
derive a reasonable economic re- 
turn on a $23-million investment. 

The equally strong, less tan- 
gible, objective was to bridge | 


rates CNE from the water—to | 
bring the public into intimate : 
contact with the lake and gen- 
erate enthusiasm for reclaiming 
more of the lakefront. Ontario 
Place, it was hoped, might be 
the first step toward the pro- : 
posed offshore community of 
Harbour City (also planned by : 
Craig, Zeidler & Strong). 

The form of the big exhibition 
pavilion originated in the prac- 
tical needs of the multimedia 
exhibits programmed for Ontario 
Place, which demanded areas of 
2,000 to 8,000 sq. ft. and heights | 
of about 30 ft. Volumes of this 
size, simply standing on landfill, 
would have looked “like a row 
of warehouses," says Architect | 
Zeidler. "Obviously," he con- 
tinues, "something more than a ; 
functional solution was  re- 
quired." His solution: stand the 
exhibition spaces in the water, 
high enough for small craft to 
sail underneath, and make the 
feat of holding them up part of 
the show. 

The exhibition pavilion is only 
the center of a richly varied en- | 
vironment of islands and la- 
goons. The five modular “pods” 
of the pavilion—one of which 
contains restaurants — and the 
adjoining 800-seat “Cinesphere” 
form the all- weather, all- year 
core of Ontario Place, linked to | 
the mainland by an enclosed 
bridge. i 
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Located just off the shore of down- 
town Toronto, adjoining the Canadian 
National Exhibition grounds (far left, 
above), Ontario Place includes a 
variety of exhibition and recreation 
facilities, shops and dining places, 
built on 96 acres of water and land- 
fill (plan, left). The major elements 
include (right, top to bottom): the 
main exhibit pavilion, suspended from 
tall masts, and the adjoining “Cin- 
esphere" dome; a concert arena under 
a structurally puzzling, tension-com- 
pression canopy; a public marina; and 
several clusters of modular structures 
housing cafes and boutiques. 


on the undersides of the pods 
(below right). 

Inside, the big volumes are 
interrupted only by the four 
columns clustered in the center. 
The hangar-like interiors are 
adaptable to almost any kind of 
walk-through exhibition, and 
shows are expected to change 


many times over during the life | 


of the structure. 


Depending on internal use, the | 


walls of the pod can be either 
glass or prefabricated panels, 
surfaced in enameled, corrugated 
aluminum. The visitor expe- 
riences a sequence of controlled 
interior environments, alternat- 
ing with wide-open views. For 
the widest view of lake and 
city, he can follow a suspended 
ramp up to the roof, which 
serves as an l-acre, uncrowded 
observation platform. 


Bubble in the lagoon 


One portion of the exhibition 
demanded a different kind of 
enclosure, and the Cinesphere is 
the answer. Inside it, a vast 
screen, roughly a half dome in 
form, fills the field of vision of 
spectators in the steeply raked 
seating. There are actually two 
independent triodetic domes 
around the theater—an inner one 
supporting the screen and an 
outer one supporting a skin of 
enameled metal sheet. The gap 
between the domes houses sound 
equipment and provides valuable 
heat and sound insulation. The 
exposed framework of aluminum 
tubing on the exterior has lights 
at each joint that turn the dome 
into frozen fireworks by night 
(see cover). 


The initial exhibitions inside 
the pods and the Cinesphere 
have gotten mixed reactions. 


Some of the mixed-media presen- 
tations have technical problems 
to be ironed out, while the big- 
screen movie is a definite tech- 
nical success. (Spectators feel 
air sick during a plane ride over 
the north woods.) The content 
of the exhibitions—built around 
the resources and history of On- 
tario—has been scored by one 
local critic as nothing but “love- 
ly wilderness, lovely people, and 
amazing machinery," but he 
acknowledges that much of the 
public will like it. 

Actually, the exhibition facili- 
ties offer an open-ended oppor- 
tunity to present material on any 
theme. And there is much more 
to Ontario Place than just ex- 
hibition structures. 

The buildings of the three is- 
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A two-level bridge, extending from 
the mainland, leads through the main 
pavilion to the Cinesphere (top left 
photo). From either the open top deck 
or the enclosed lower level, waiting 
crowds get interesting views of the 
whole site. The triodetic framing of 
the Cinesphere dome is exposed on 
the outside of its enameled metal 
skin. Each modular “pod” of the main 
pavilion (bottom left) is suspended 
from a central cluster of four pipe 
columns. The roof deck of the pavilion 
(top right), with its cable anchors and 
white-painted railings, suggests the 
deck of a ship. And it offers bird's-eye 
views of activities below (bottom 
right). 
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land villages, though casually 
laid out, have a tight structural 
logic of their own. All of the 
buildings are made up of the 
same modules—spaces of alter- 
nately square and octagonal 
plan, with faceted roofs of 
stressed - skin plywood. The 
geometry of the roofs is em- 
phasized by the whiteness of 
troweled-on synthetic roofing. 
Inside, concessionaires are free 
to imitate any exotic environ- 
ment they wish (English pub, 
South Sea Island hut, etc.) and 
the high angular roofs lend them- 
selves to such treatment; they 
also leave space for mechanical 
equipment, lighting, etc. 
Exteriors, too, can have in- 
dividual treatment, but only 
within definite limits. All vertical 
surfaces—lower walls and gable 
faces—are available for painted 
graphics (photos, near right). 
The islands themselves have 
been contoured and planted (by 
Landscape Architects Hough, 
Stanbury & Associates) to give 
visitors walking through them 
an interesting sequence of vistas. 
The outer edges of the islands 
are shaped to respond to natural 
forces; a series of rock-armored 
points protects concave stretches 
of pebbly beach. Even when 
there are 30,000 visitors on the 
development's 30 acres of land, 


this perimeter will not be 
crowded. 
Zeidler considers the free 


choice between crowds and emp- 
tiness one of the major accom- 
plishments of Ontario Place: 
“Even on very crowded days, a 
child can play undisturbed on 
the beach. Yet nearby, just over 
the hill, are cafes, restaurants, 
and boutiques full of human ac- 
tivity.” —JOHN Morris DIXON 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Ontario Place, Toronto, Ont. Owner: 
Government of Ontario. Architects: 
Craig, Zeidler & Strong (Eberhard H. 
Zeidler, partner in charge; Allan M. 
Young, project architect). Engineers: 
Gordon Dowdell & Associates; W. 
Hardy Craig & Associates (mechani- 
cal). Landscape architects: Hough 
Stanbury & Associates. Interior ex- 
hibitions: Stewart & Morrison. Acous- 
tics consultant (for the Forum): 
Christopher Jaffe. Contract Manage- 
ment: J. L. Neilson Management, Ltd. 
Site area: 96 acres (land and water). 
Building areas: 90,000 sq. ft. (pa- 
vilion), 20,000 sq. ft. (Cinesphere), 
40,000 sq. ft. (Forum), 40,000 sq. ft. 
(island buildings). Cost: approximately 
$23 million. 

(For a listing of key products used 
in this building, see p. 84.) 
PHOTOGRAPHS: aerial photo, George 
Hunter; other photos by Peter Waka- 
yama, Madan Rao, Hiro Nakashima, 
and Terry Shaw. 
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Bold graphics in the three island 
"villages" include (near right, top to 
bottom): a canopy of painted canvas 
on a metal frame; two examples of 
supersigns on cafe walls; blossom- 
spattered plywood canopies at the 
Eidelweiss Beer Garden. Other colorful 
patterns occur (center column, top 
to bottom) on banners, on windsocks, 
on an angular snack-bar ceiling, on 
the painted and mirrored walls of a 
restaurant in the main pavilion. Rest- 
ful beaches facing the lake (far right, 
top) are only a few steps from the 
bustle of the marina village (bottom). 
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A day camp in New Jersey 
is fun for those in it 
and for those passing by 
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Despite its playful resemblance 
to a set of building blocks, this 
YM-YWHA day camp by Samton 
Associates is a carefully de- 
signed piece of architecture, 
creatively answering the needs 
of campers and staff, and re- 
sulting in a low-budget work of 
considerable visual and spatial 
interest. 

Claude Samton, the partner in 
charge, started off with a con- 
cept unusual in summer camps. 
He chose to link the separate 
buildings along a deck that 
would be more than a passage- 
way, and he worked the main 
activity buildings around a cen- 
tral amphitheater as “a kind of 
town center.” 


A consultant on camps had 
advised the client against group- 
ing the facilities—“you’ve got all 
this woods." But Samton's plan 
will preserve that area primarily 
as woodland (and as the setting 
for five "home-room" cabins, yet 
to be built). And his arguments 
for the continuous deck and cen- 
tral amphitheater were convinc- 
ing: the deck would circumvent 
a drainage problem and allow 
children to be outdoors even af- 
ter heavy rains; the amphitheater 
would provide a good collection 
place for end-of-day activities; 
and the compactness of the main 
activity spaces would require 
only a few people for control. 

The deck opens out in several 
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directions to give room for many 


simultaneous activities. Samton 
is convinced, in general, that 
“you can’t design a specific 


space for a specific purpose; you 
have to have general space they 
can use for various purposes.” | 
Except for the locker and shower | 
rooms, and to some extent the 
arts and crafts building, the en- 
closed areas are as adaptable as 
is the open deck. 

The cost of the deck was $15,- 
000, but Samton explains that 
the clayey soil would otherwise 
have needed drainage pipe and 
a blacktop surface, “so the costs 
were very close.” He cites the 
great savings in labor in simply | 
putting down all the deck and | 
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then building units on top of it. 
In effect, the deck is a founda- 
tion, built up on piers that are 
12 ft. on center. 

The $175,000 price (including 
pool) was negotiated rather than 
bid, and the builder consulted as 
to feasibility of the design. The 
cost of the enclosed space was 
$12.50 per sq. ft. Skylights and 
the sliding door assemblies were 
built on the deck and then fitted 
into place; all else was built con- 
ventionally, putting up studs and 
fastening the 4 ft. x 12 ft. sheets 
of plywood to them. (A whole 
carload of the over-sized panels 
had been specially ordered from 
the West Coast.) Openings in 
the panels were cut in place, 


after the panels went up. 

Directions for getting to the 
camp include the final words 
“and you can’t miss it.” This is 
quite true. The brightly colored 
faces of cubes and parts of 
facades are the smile in a dead- 
pan landscape. But the pleasures 
are not just painted on; the in- 
teresting and varied spaces offer 
flexibility to suit a varied pro- 
gram. (The only three-story 
space, with its eye on the amphi- 
theater, was not in the program 


and was not received with en- 
thusiasm by the building com- 
mittee; but staff and campers 


use it and like it.) 
At one time, says Samton, “I 
thought there should be one roof 


over the whole thing, but then 

I decided it must be kids’ scale; 

it must be their own.” 
—ELLEN PERRY BERKELEY 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

YM-YWHA Day Camp, Mt. Olive, N. J. 
Owner: YM-YWHA of Essex County. 
Architect: Samton Associates (Claude 
Samton, partner in charge; Fred Cala- 
brese, job captain). Engineers: Robert 
Silman (structural); Robert Freuden- 
berg | (mechanical/electrical). Land- 
scape architect: D. C. Richardson. 
Pool consultant: Gerald Palevsky. Gen- 


eral Contractor: Miller & Nelson 
Building area: 6,292 sq. ft. Construc- 
tion cost: $80,000 (enclosed  build- 


ings); $50,000 (pool); $15,000 (deck); 
$10,000 (amphitheater); $20,000 (land 
development, athletic fields, planting). 
(For a listing of key products 
in this building, see p. 84.) 
PHOTOGRAPHS: David Hirsch 
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Glass-walled college gym 
in the heart of Tokyo 
makes an urban event 
out of indoor athletics 


Monolithic concrete service towers at 
the ends of the gym (left) contrast 
strongly with the glass-walled volumes 
they support. Diagonal divisions of 
the glass on the upper portion 
emphasize the skin-like quality of all 
the glass walls. A distant view (above) 
shows the relation of the end towers 
to the massive concrete structures of 
the existing college. 
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The gymnasium for the Japan 
Dental College had to be wedged 
into an old neighborhood near 
Tokyo’s Imperial Palace. The site 
is at a busy streetcorner near a 
transit station, and Architect 
Shin’ichi Okada was determined 
not to blight it with a forbid- 
ding, blank-faced volume. 

He explains his see-through 
gym with a parallel to fishermen 
at the town waterfront: ‘‘There 
exists no relationship between 
the person who is fishing and 
the spectators, but there is a 
warm atmosphere. The same can 
be said in the case of sports. 
Those who are playing and those 
who are looking on casually, 
all are sharing the pleasure of 
the moment.” 

Okada’s glass cage around the 
main gym seems to carry the 
familiar device of the delicate 
curtain wall to a rare level of 
refinement. Thin aluminum 
frames, set in front of steel mul- 
lions, stretch the full 45-ft. height 
of the space. Glass with a thin 
reflective coating will give a 
rather shadowy view of the in- 
terior by day. By night, however, 
the players are clearly visible, 
and the building lights up the 
area like an enormous lantern. 


Okada had to stack the various 
activities of the gym vertically, 
and he made this stacking the 
basis for the building’s powerful 
form. The volume of the main 
gym is topped by a recessed 
layer of locker and dressing 
rooms. Above them is a tall, 
angular volume housing the judo 
and fencing halls. 

These upper halls are carried 
on story-high beams running 
through the locker room floor 
and resting on the massive con- 
crete towers at either end of 
the building. This organization 
of end towers and cross beams— 
clearly apparent from the ex- 
terior — quite obviously recalls 
the form of the traditional Jap- 
anese gate. Okada notes this 
relationship, and points out that 
the gym is near the site of a his- 
toric ceremonial gateway to the 
palace precincts. 

In fact, the angular form of 
the upper halls seems to have 
little purpose except to echo the 
traditional form of a gateway 
roof. Projecting beam ends at 
the base of the slopes reinforce 
this image. Whether or not this 
symbolism is appropriate, the 
outcome is a superbly sculptural 
urban landmark. 
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The glass walls of the main gym 
(left) are protected from the impact 
of basketballs by a metal screen that, 
paradoxically, makes the wall look 
even more delicate. The 45-ft. height 
of the room allows for an elevated 
training track around it. The judo 
and karate hall at the top of the 
structure (top left) has tall light 
monitors along the split peak of the 
roof. The building was designed to 
contribute a strip of paved public 
space to its busy street corner (right), 
but the college has closed off the 
space with a tall security fence. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Gymnasium for the Japan Dental Col- 
lege, Tokyo, Japan. Design and con- 
struction: The Kajima Construction 
Co. (Shin'ichi Okada, Architect). Build- 
ing area: 35,530 sq. ft. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Taihaku Ishimoto. 
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he new Interpretive 
)esign Center 

t Harper's Ferry 
urveys the confluence 
if the Potomac 

ind Shenandoah Rivers 


he middle or entrance level of the 
larpers Ferry Building has spacious 
erraces for visitors to overlook the 
ntersection of the Shenandoah and ! 
otormac Rivers. The terraces are 
hown at top left and top right. At 
ottom left there is a view from 
cross the valley, showing the three 
orizontal layers of the building. The 
niddle layer has the overlook ter- 
aces. The site plan at bottom right 
hows how the building follows the 
“organic” configurations of its site 
long its southern edge, and fits into 
he gridiron geometry of the village 
n the northern approach side. 
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The National Park Service, in | 
addition to looking after a cer- 
tain amount of spectacular real 
estate, tries to explain to its 
visitors what it is they are look- 
ing at. In the past, this mission 
was accomplished by means of 
exhibits and other visual aids 
prepared in different places and 
with varying skills. Now that the 
handsome Interpretive Design 
Center at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., 
is complete, all the design dis- 
ciplines employed by the Na- 
tional Park System are central- 
ized and directed from here. 

These disciplines bring to- 
gether "in a work - in - progress 
fashion," as the architect, Ulrich 
Franzen, puts it, "the historian, 
the naturalist, the ranger, graph- 
ic designer, film maker, exhibi- 
tion designer, writer and editor, 
diorama maker—as well as his- 
toric preservation and restora- 
tion experts." 

No site could be better suited 
to stimulate “interpretive de- 
signers": a promontory at the 
intersection of the Shenandoah 
and Potomac Rivers, once the 
location of George Washington's 
first armory works, now a 
breathtaking overlook of the 
Shenandoah's rapids, whose roar 
forms a constant, musical back- 
drop to the visual experience. 
The new Center— “a studio-and- 
workshop-type building," accord- 
ing to Franzen—is only an hour's 
driving time from Washington, 
D.C., where many of the experts 
who now work here used to be 
stationed. 

Because of the beauty and 
historic significance of the site, 
the architect organized his build- 
ing, along its southern edge, to 
follow the configurations of the 
valley — breaking up its three 
horizontal volumes to reinforce 
the contours of the hillside. 

These three horizontal layers 
of the building differ both in 
function and in perimeter: the 
middle layer is the entrance level 
(the building is entered from the 
north, the uphill side), and this 
level contains reception areas, 
administrative offices, a lounge, 
an auditorium, and spacious ter- 
races that offer panoramic views 
of the valley, west, south and 
east. The lower level, with its 
arched openings toward the val- 
ley, contains graphics and car- 
pentry shops, and audio-visual 
studios. And the upper level, 
which has carefully angled views 
in all directions, contains draft- 
ing rooms and design and other 
studio areas. These areas are 
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skylit (with skylights facing 
north), and the viewing slots 
are limited and shielded to re- 
duce heat load and glare. 

The early plans for the Har- 
pers Ferry promontory were 
based on a rectangular grid to ac- 
commodate workers and offices 
in the armory works. Franzen's 
building, where it ties into the 
historic community to the north, 
follows the dictates of the or- 
iginal gridiron plan. In other 
words, the building is, in a way, 
two-faced: an “organic” con- 
figuration where it faces the 
valley; an axial, “geometric” con- 
figuration where it faces the his- 
toric village. 

The structure is reinforced 
concrete — 20 ft. square bays, 
flat-slab floors, brick veneer, 
cavity, block interior; in short, 
very inexpensive. All the luxu- 
ries are natural light and natural 
views. And so the building seems 
luxurious, indeed, though its con- 
struction cost was well below 
$1 million. 

There was a time when the 
National Park Service, under the 
Department of the Interior, 
seemed a rather fuddy-duddy or- 
ganization: well-intentioned but 
dull. When Stewart Udall be- 
came Secretary of Interior under 
Kennedy, and continued under 
Johnson, much of this changed 
dramatically. This building, in- 
spired not only by the new vis- 
ions from above, but also by the 
visions of George B. Hartzog Jr., 
its Director, and of Bill Everhart, 
Director of Interpretive Services, 
is a symbol of that change. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
Interpretive Facilities Building, Har- 
pers Ferry, West Virginia. Owner: Na- 
tional Park Service. Architect: Ulrich 
Franzen and Associates. Engineers: 
Andrew G. Elliott (structural); John L. 
Altieri (mechanical and electrical). 
General Contractor: Norman S. Earley 
& Son, Inc. Building area: 37,000 sq. 
ft. Construction cost: $935,000 (ap- 
proximate). 

PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna, ex- 
cept page 49 National Park Service 
Photo by M. Woodbridge Williams. 


The picture at top left, is of the 
approach side of the building. The 
skylights, facing north, illuminate the 
studios on the top floor. Plans show 
that floor, and the middle (entrance) 
level; the lowest floor, which is dug 
into the hillside—see photo at lower 
left 一 - contains graphics, carpentry 
workshops, and audio-visual facilities. 
On the facing page: view from the 
terrace at the middle level, with the 
Shenandoah River below. The roar of 
its rapids is audible at all times. 
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A tennis club achieves 
a low-cost structure 


SQUASH 


of some elegance | _ m = 
with standard components oa 
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Three hundred tennis - playing 
families in suburban Boston 
came to Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay 
Associates with a stringent budg- 
et, with 16 acres of land abut- 
ting the Massachusetts Turnpike, 
and with a sketch for a block- 
long Colonial building—complete 
with cupola. 

They got an excellent facility 
for their money, made of stand- 
ard pre-engineered components, 
and having an elegant lounge 
that overlooks sports activity in 
all four directions. They got in- 
sulation of both interior and ex- 
terior against the noise of traffic. 
They did not get their cupola, 
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but it doesn't seem to be missed. 
"Our design attempt was to 
remove, once and for all, the 
stigma of obligatory ugliness 
from pre-engineered buildings,” 
says Kenneth DeMay. To break 
up the vast surfaces of roof, 
the building was divided into 
three staggered sections, a pair 
of tennis courts in each of two 
of the sections. 
The building is 
buffer, to isolate the outdoor 
courts from traffic noise. The 
pool, because it is another source 
of noise, was also located near 
the road. The building itself is 
well insulated against road noise. 


used as a 


“We only took the 
ard components,” says DeMay, 
“which are standard with about 
six firms. We didn’t come up 
with any radical departure on 
pre-engineered buildings.” Heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment is 
housed in a series of simple 
roof and wall extensions which 
use the standard components 
while adding further to the varie- 
gated silhouette. 

The architects worked with 
Butler Manufacturing Co., in the 
design stage, but in the end 
Inland Steel Products Co. com- 
ponents were used, having been 
included by the low bidder. 


stand- | 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman Tennis 
Center, Weston, Mass. Architect: 
Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay Associates, 
Inc. (Kenneth DeMay, principal in 
charge; Richard T. Hardaway, project 
architect). Engineers: LeMessurier As- 
sociates (structural); Greenleaf Engi- 
neers (mechanical/electrical). General 
contractor: Charles A. Logue Building 
Co. Building area: 44,115 sq. ft. Con- 
struction cost: $741,000 (building); 
$208,000 (site work and exterior 
facilities). Approximate cost per sq. 
ft.: $10 (tennis court buildings); $30 
(other enclosed facilities, including 
pool, squash courts, carpeting, lock- 
ers); $16.80 (overall cost). 
(For a listing of key products 
in this building, see p. 84.) 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Hutchins 
raphy, Inc. 
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RADBURN 
REVISITED 


Unlike Hoover’s ‘‘two chickens 
in every pot, two cars 

in every garage,” 

the promised Town for the 
Motor Age almost materialized. 


BY HENRY N. WRIGHT 
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The idea that architects should 
be advocates is not all that new. 
Present-day activists have a way 
to go just to catch up with the 
co-designers of Radburn, New 
Jersey—Clarence S. Stein and 
my father, Henry Wright. Rad- 
burn's influence on community 
planning has persisted 40 years 
and spread worldwide. And Rad- 
burn did not just happen. It 
was the harvest of almost a 
decade of theorizing, organizing 
and agitation by two innovative 
technicians. It all started with 
their dissatisfaction with the 
building industry's stumbling at- 
tempts to relieve the housing 
shortage following World War I. 

Should architects be their own 
clients and show what should be 
built? In 1919 Henry Wright 
did just that. In an effort to 
stem the spate of railroad flats 
that was inundating cities like 
Boston, Chicago, and his home 
town of St. Louis, Wright in- 
vested his limited capital in a 
demonstration project. On a 
corner site in a vicinity of nar- 
row, tightly packed, multi-family 
buildings, he built two attrac- 
tive four-family dwellings broad- 
side to the street, complete with 
sloping slate roofs—buildings 
which used twice as much 
frontage as those built by neigh- 


boring speculators. These broad- | 


side flats were copied many 
times. The apartments rented 
easily at a premium—a result 
which even profit-oriented busi- 
nessmen could appreciate. 
Should architects involve 
themselves in politics? Clarence 
Stein did. In 1919, fresh out 
of the army, he became secre- 
tary of the Housing Committee 
of New York Governor Alfred 
E. Smith’s important post-war 


Reconstruction Commission. Lat- | 


er he was appointed chairman 
of the State Commission for 
Housing and Regional Planning. 
The subsequent investigations of 
the housing shortage which he 
conducted rated front - page 
headlines in the New York City 
papers, including the tabloid 
Daily News. Lewis Mumford 
was later to trace the begin- 
nings of the public housing 
movement to this pioneer work 
commenced by Stein on a volun- 
teer basis. Another of the Com- 


Mr. Wright is a former Managing 
Editor of the Architectural Forum. 
After six and a half years at Kansas 
State University, Professor Wright is 
about to join the faculty of The City 
College in New York. 


mission’s achievements, a re 
gional plan of the State o 
New York, was recalled wit 
approval by The New Yor 
Times 30 years later—a possibl 
record for delayed approbation 

Can architects turn promoters 
and put together sufficient cor- 
porate power to make waves in 
the nation’s biggest puddle? 
Stein and Wright did. What 
brought them together was the 
creation of the City Housing 
Corporation, builder of Radburn. 
In 1917-18 Wright came East 
to help the U. S. Shipping Board 
in its efforts to cope with war- 
time housing shortage in centers 
like Camden, N. J., Newburgh, 
N. Y. and Bridgeport, Conn. At 
the end of the emergency, Archi- 
tect Robert D. Kohn, director of 
the project, who knew of Stein’s 
interest in large-scale housing, 
introduced the two men. At 
the time Stein was discussing 
with Alexander M. Bing, a 
prominent and successful New 
York realtor, the possibility of 
Bing’s retiring from commercial 
activity to devote himself to 
housing reform. The result was 
a three-man team of varying 
talents. Each was to make a de- 
cisive contribution to Radburn, 
“the town for the motor age.” 


“Philanthropy at Six Per Cent’’* 


In 1923 Bing, Stein and Wright 
made a study for a hypothetical 
garden suburb involving one 
square mile (640 acres) of apart- 
ments, row houses, parks, allot- 
ment gardens and industrial 
sites for the New York City 
region—an early form of feasi- 
bility study which led to the 
creation of the City Housing 
Corporation, a limited-dividend 
enterprise organized under the 
laws of New York State. It 
was backed financially by the 
do-gooders of the period: people 
who supported Governor Smith, 
the Hudson Guild (a settlement 
house), or the Society for Ethi- 
cal Culture—or, like Stein, had 
long supported all three. Dedi- 
cated to the ultimate creation of 
a garden city on the English 
pattern, the corporation was able 
to purchase a large tract in the 
Borough of Queens close to mid- 
town Manhattan and served by 
several subways. Sunnyside 
Gardens, built on this site in 
1924-28, accommodated 1200 
families and pioneered the 
grouping of privately owned 
row houses around a central 
common area. While of neces- 


sity conforming to New York 
city’s elongated block layout, 
Sunnyside anticipated numerous 
‘eatures of the Radburn plan. 

Neither Sunnyside nor Rad- 
yurn was a goal in itself. Each 
was part of a larger plan. Long 
yefore Sunnyside was finished 
3tein and Wright, in association 
with Charles Harris Whitaker, 
yrilliant Editor of the Journal of 
:he AIA, formed the Regional 
Plan Association of America. 
This group included among its 
charter membership Lewis Mum- 
ford, then a disciple of bio- 
sociologist Patrick Geddes; Ben- 
ton McKay, a pioneer ecologist 
and father of the Adirondack 
Trail; and progressive economist 
Stuart Chase. Eventually the 
membership list of this select 
but influential body read like a 
roster of the housing and plan- 
ning movement. In addition to 
the above, it included Catherine 
Bauer, Frederick Ackerman, 
Tracy Augur, Russell Black, and 
Edith Elmer Wood.** 


A Systems Approach 


The RPAA developed a view of 
the housing problem which to- 
day would be called a systems 
approach. The housing supply, 
as they saw it, depended as 
much on transportation, public 
schools, recreation facilities, 
power networks, water supply, 
sewage disposal, etc., as upon 
dwellings themselves. Converse- 
ly, the cost of all these things 
depended to a large extent on 
where and in what form hous- 
ing was built, as did the vital 
question of the quality of life 
which the assemblage of such 
factors would foster and accom- 
modate. 

This organization, according 
to Lewis Mumford, “already 
recognized in the 1920’s that a 
substantial dispersion of popu- 
lation and industry to suburban 
areas would be accelerated by 
electric power and the gaso- 
line engine. It viewed the issue 
as one of controlled, regional 
decentralization . . . or formless 
dispersion in which the suburbs 
would sooner or later be swal- 
lowed up and lost in the maw 
of the great city”—the mega- 
lopolis, in fact. The most co- 


*Title of an editorial in a Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., paper attacking the City 
Housing Corporation. 


**Missing are Henry S. Churchill and 
Albert Mayer, Both, however, worked 
with Wright in the mid-Thirties, and 
later helped Stein with Kitimat, B. C. 
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THE DREAM... 


%. . . the whole life of the community revolved around 
its central park system. Once the motor car was put 
away in the garage that entered from the lane, the 
street was forgotten. All activities, including walking 
from one home to visit friends in another, took place 
over the park walks. Here children played because 
the things that attracted them were centered in the 
park or made accessible from its walks instead of from 
the streets.” 

HENRY WRIGHT (Sr.) 


co-designer of Radburn, 
in Rehousing Urban America, 1935 


. - » AND REALITY? 


'". .. neighboring Radburn cul-de-sacs have no social 
connection. Interests are turned inward. The kitchen 
becomes the inelegant focal point for all outside 
activity, which consists of ‘across the pavement’ con- 
tacts . The children play more in the lanes than 
the parks . The automobile becomes, in fact, a 


member of the family . . . Despite this, Radburn has 


always retained its validity as a place for young couples 
and small children.” 


ALDEN CHRISTIE 

Harvard Design School graduate 
and former Radburn resident, 
in Connection, 1964 


Airview of main portion of Radburn 
(circa 1950) shows generous com- 
mons and recreation areas which 
constituted the cores of the super- 
blocks, and the compact, economical 
character of the surrounding residen- 
tial development. The apartment 
buildings which were an integral part 
of the original scheme are visible at 
lower right. Picture at left is a 
romantic view of the pedestrian under- 
pass which became the trademark of 
Radburn's complete separation of 
vehicular and foot traffic. 


herent expression of these ideas 
was the Regional Planning Re- 
port for New York State men- 
tioned above. Prepared by Hen- 
ry Wright, this report showed 
how the advent of coal fuel, 
steam power and rail transporta- 
tion had drawn the population 
of the state into a congested 
dog-leg joining Buffalo, Sche- 
nectady and New York City, 
wiping out the “eotechnic” bal- 
ance and diffusion that existed 
as late as 1840 and leaving 
much of the state underpopu- 
lated and economically or- 
phaned. The way to reverse 
this trend, it suggested, lay in 
long distance electric transmis- 
sion and motor truck transporta- 
tion. These could reshape the 
economic life of the state and 
provide a practical foundation 
for population dispersion—as in- 
deed they since have, in an un- 
planned way. 


Radburn is Born 


Sunnyside was finished in 1928. 
Meanwhile, the City Housing 
Corporation had continued to 
look for a suitable site for a 
garden city. At one time it 
considered a large tract of land 
on Grand Island in the Niagara 
River near Buffalo. However, 
no entirely suitable location was 
found. Eventually a site in 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey, ten miles 
from the George Washington 
Bridge, was chosen for a com- 
munity in which the incorpora- 
tion of industry was contem- 
plated. The projected town, 
however, would not be a true 
garden city since it could not 
be surrounded by an agricultural 
greenbelt. The cost of land in 
the Fair Lawn area precluded this. 
Preliminary planning of the 
Radburn community began in 
January 1928, and by August of 
the same year construction had 
started. The first houses were 
occupied nine months later—a 
respectable period of gestation 
for a housing development start- 
ed from scratch. By the end of 
1929, 175 single-family houses, 
ten two-family houses, and a 92- 
unit garden apartment had been 
built. By 1931 the number of 
families had increased to 355; 
it ultimately reached 400. 
Architecturally, the houses 
were vaguely “Colonial,” inas- 
much as most of them had 
white clapboard walls, shingle 
roofs and window shutters. 
Some had brick walls below, 
clapboards above, many had hip 
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roofs—a rather commonplace 
formula that benefited consider- 
ably from the compact, irregu- 
lar groupings which 
from the cul-de-sac layout. This 


eliminated the two-dimensional, | 


“cardboard house” effect which 


results from continuous streets | 


and the uniform setbacks and 
side clearances dictated by to- 
day’s zoning. 

Any evaluation of Radburn 
must recognize that only a small 
part of the projected community 
was built. In Clarence Stein’s 
words, it “was engulfed by the 
Depression.” Of the 1300 acres 
purchased by the corporation, 
only 150 were built upon. Nev- 
ertheless, the two superblocks 
that were built proved a suf- 
ficient demonstration of its basic 
and highly original 
concepts to attract national and 
eventually international atten- 
tion. 

Fundamentally, these concepts 
grew out of a demonstration by 
British town planner Raymond 
Unwin which he called “Noth- 
ing Gained by Overcrowding.” 
Unwin’s analysis hinged on the 
fact that the improvements 
needed to make raw land suit- 
able for housing cost consider- 
ably more in the aggregate than 
the land itself. Moreover, such 
improvements are essentially 
linear. 
land surrounded by streets, sew- 
ers, etc., which can be utilized 
with greater efficiency than is 
possible with several smaller 
blocks, results in savings Suf- 
ficient to pay for the cost of 
a considerable open area in the 
middle. This gives rise to the 
superblock, with its developed 
perimeter surrounding an open 
commons. When combined with 
the use of cul-de-sacs, on which 
as many as 18 or 20 houses may 
be grouped around a short, 
dead-end street, these savings 
become even greater and are 
sufficient to justify dedication 
of enough park area for social 
and recreational facilities like 
tennis courts, swimming pools 
and even nursery schools. 

As Clarence Stein was later 
to point out, “The area in 
streets and the length of utili- 
ties [at Radburn] are 20 per cent 
less than in the typical Ameri- 
can street plan. The saving in 
cost . . . not only paid for the 
12 to 14 per cent of the total 
area that went into internal 
parks, but also covered the cost 
of grading and landscaping the 
play spaces and green links con- 
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resulted | 


planning | 


Thus, a large block of | 


necting the central block com- 
mons. . . .”! 

Complete separation of pedes- 
trian and vehicular traffic was 
a third revolutionary feature of 
the Radburn layout. Vehicular 
streets were not bordered by 
sidewalks. Instead, walks sur- 
rounded the cul-de-sacs on the 
"garden side" of the houses, di- 
viding the cul-de-sacs from each 
other and from the central park 
area, and crossing the park 
where necessary. Finally, to 
maintain this separation of pe- 
destrian and vehicular traffic, a 
pedestrian underpass was pro- 
vided, connecting adjoining su- 
perblocks. 


First Reactions 


As a contemporary article de- 
scribed it: “. . . This system has 
been so devised that a pedes- 
trian can start at any given 
point and proceed on foot to 
any other place in the town 
without the necessity of once 
crossing a street used by auto- 
mobiles. This result has 
been achieved in a more or less 
simple manner by the safety 
street plan which . . . provides 
only a single underpass. As to 
the truth of this the writer him- 
self can vouch, for he traversed 
17 blocks, covering a distance 
of well over a mile, without 
crossing a motor-traveled street 
on a single occasion, and only 
once making use of the under- 
pass."? This comment is typi- 
cal of initial reactions to the 
plan, which were universally 
laudatory. It was as though a 
great light had suddenly burst 
over the horizon. Another writ- 
er enthused: “Radburn stands 
out . . . because it is the first 
tangible product of a new urban 
science . . . that seeks to make 
the places of man's habitation 
and industry fit the healthy re- 
quirements of his daily life."? 


Subsequent Criticisms 


Detailed shortcomings of the 
plan, some of which are pain- 
fully evident today, did not 
dampen the enthusiasm of con- 
temporary observers. A good 
deal later, commentators became 
more critical. In 1963, for ex- 
ample, Chermayeff and Alexan- 
der, in Community and Privacy, 
pointed out that the individual 
attached garages, each with its 
own driveway, "though con- 
venient, disperse vehicle access." 
Also, "there is no provision for 


Radburn cul-de-sacs. Original layout 
(above) lacked a turnaround and em- 
ployed rather long driveway exten- 
sions to the attached garages. These 
defects were corrected almost imme- 
diately in the scheme below, as was 


the entry-through-the-kitchen aspect of 
the earlier design. Four of the houses 


in the later group have center-hall 
plans with their kitchen-dining areas 
running through, thus relating garden 
and service sides. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


temporary off-street parking.’ 


They might have added that the | 


cul-de-sac layout made snow re- 
moval a problem. The same 
critics add that “access from op- 
posite sides of the house makes 
entry unclear, putting their 
finger on an ambivalence which 
caused the designers and their 
real-estate advisers considerable 
agony. Actually, the houses 
ended up with three doors each: 
one on the kitchen, vehicle- 
access side (nominally the 
“service” entrance but actually 
the most used of all three), one 


on the garden side opening onto | 


the porch, and a “formal” side- 
entrance-vestibule leading into 
the living room. This door, 


rarely used, was reached by a |! 


roundabout walk from the ac- 
cess driveway. 

Inevitably, Radburn came in 
for a debunking. This was pro- 
vided by a designer who grew 
up there: 

“The layout of the dwellings 
in the superblocks creates a net- 
work of 
spaces which abruptly evapor- 
ates into a shapeless common, 
too vaguely defined to suggest 


an extension or expansion of ' 


private yards, too wide to com- 
mand a directional tendency to- 
wards a focal point, too sparsely 
landscaped to invite a refuge 


from the tight complex of 
houses. . . . The dwelling com- 
plexes surrounding the open 


green in effect are drawn away 
from it. The automobile has 
been made such a dominant fea- 
ture of the Radburn scheme that 


life is more oriented towards 
the peripheral access road... 
than towards the common 
green... "t 


Long-continued interest in the 
“Radburn Idea” and the tend- 
ency to ignore what may be 


intensely developed | 
| served for industry. This neces- 
| sitated an overpass (later aban- 


' take 
| of time and progress. . . . 


| shrinking market, 


er’s campaign rhetoric, were no 
bigger. 

Some time after Radburn was 
built, Clarence Stein commented: 


“Experience has taught me that ! 


planning . . . does not adequately 


The 
standard size of stoves was in- 
creased after we had started 
to build Radburn. When some 
original installations wore out, 
there was not enough space for 
the new models. The same in- 
flexible tightness has made many 
garages inadequate since some 
types of American autos were 
increased in size."! This, too, 
is wisdom but does not destroy 


the validity of the basic Rad- | 


burn idea. 
Initially Radburn consisted al- 


: most entirely of single family | 


houses, joined to their neigh- 
bors, in about half the cases, by 
their attached garages. Later, 


; in an effort to lower costs to 


meet the exigencies of a fast- 
row houses 
were built near the area re- 


doned) bridging the principal 
east-west street and creation of 
a third park area. Altogether, 
two swimming pools, several 
tennis courts, a baseball dia- 


mond and a public elementary . 


school were built, but by 1933 
the City Housing Corporation 


' had thrown in the sponge and 


construction activi- 
it was later 


ceased all 
ties. Land-poor, 
declared bankrupt. 


Mixed Progeny 


As the country struggled pain- . 
fully out of the Depression, the | 


influence of the Radburn Idea 


. was first reflected in the vari- 


glaring shortcomings—in present | 
' and later in Baldwin Hills Vil- 


day terms—probably result 
from a concentration on essen- 
tials which is in the main wise. 
The fact that today’s Radburn 
resident has little or no space 
for his second or third cars is 
irrelevant to the conditions un- 


der which Radburn was built. | 


(It is also true, for instance, 
that the annual incomes of the 
purchasers of the houses in 1933 
ranged between $2,000 and 
$5,000— figures almost incon- 
ceivable today.) Possibly the 
fact that the garages are too 
small for modern automobiles 
indicates a mistake, but the fact 
is that most family garages of 
the time, despite Herbert Hoov- 
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Sweden. 


ous Greenbelt communities of 


the Resettlement Administration 


lage, Los Angeles, and Kitimat, | 


B. C., both designed by Clarence 


Stein. It then jumped the At- 
lantic, showing up in England 
and at Vallingby, the huge 


Stockholm suburb designed by ' 


Sven Markelius, and the Baron- 
backavna Estate, Orebro, and 
Biskopsgaden Estate, Goteborg, 
Still Jater, it returned 
to the U. S. by way of the early 
portion of Reston, Virginia. 

It was in post-World War II 


England, however, that the word | 
Radburn achieved generic status. _ 


The “Radburn Plan," the “Rad- 
burn Idea,” the “Radburn Lay- 
out” appeared—first at Coven- 


into account the factors : 


try, later at Stevenage, Brack- 
nell and Cumbernauld. And 
in Britain the superblock cul-de- 
sac principle came in for a good 
deal of criticism, pro and con. 
In the British Architects’ Jour- 
nal (Nov. 1960) Paul Ritter com- 
menced a series of articles tell- 
ing what Radburn Planning is, 
listing the reservations British 
planners developed during the 
Fifties and discussing these 
objections one by one. He 
quoted a speech by Lionel Brett 
in 1955: “American experience 
has shown that the ‘mews’ be- 
comes the center of life and fun; 
its hard surface attracts the 
children and everybody ap- 


proaches the house that way. | 


Garden gates may be used by 
afternoon pram-pushers, but this 
is an expensive luxury in terms 


of land. For we must remember | 
are of | 


that Radburn layouts 
their very nature low density, 
and give us no help [in the 
conservation of land]. 
would say that for English con- 
ditions, the Radburn Idea stands 
condemned for that 
alone, quite apart from the lack 


of privacy in the garden, which | 


I believe to be a basic English 
requirement.” 

Ritter answers Brett’s 
cism by saying that 
British examples the pedestrian 
walks don’t lead anywhere, and 
are not provided with Radburn- 
type over- and underpasses. 
After arguing that low density 
is not inherent in the Radburn 
layout, he concludes by saying: 

“The defects of the early Rad- 
burn plans in Britain are attrib- 
utable, not to Radburn princi- 
ples, but to specific failures to 
carry out these principles. 
the time when Lionel 
criticisms were made Radburn 
stock stood at its lowest. But 
shortly after, Willenhall Wood 1, 
Coventry, did much to restore 
confidence in the Radburn Idea 
and it was indeed this example, 


criti- 


joined to the need for close on ; 


100 per cent garage provision, 
which led others to plan on 
Radburn lines. Since then there 
has been a reversion of interest 


, to Radburn. Today [1960], among 


the new towns Stevenage has 
one scheme nearly finished, a 
second due to start and a third, 
a very large one, planned. 
"Basildon, Harlow and Peter- 
Jee are planning along these 
lines. Other Radburn Estates 


have been completed at Hull, : 


Beeston, Nottingham and Letch- 
worth; and there are certainly 


Indeed, I | 


reason | 


in many | 


At i 
Bretts | 


| family. 


many others in embryo. This 
persistent rise in interest is it- 
self corroborative evidence that 
the criticisms of five years ago 
were unjustified." 

Somewhat later The Archi- 
tects' Journal returned to the 
subject with a further article, 
"Radburn Estates Revisited" 
(Nov. 1967) which systemati- 
cally compared a number of 
conventional and Radburn “es- 
tates" in the same locality. The 
results were generally favorable. 

A domestic “revisitation” oc- 
curred in the New York Herald 
Tribune in 1964. The revisitor, 
Anthony Bailey, calls Radburn 
"perhaps the most significant 
single notion in 20th Century 
urban development." He contin- 
ues, "Somehow when you look 
at Fair Lawn today, the fastest 
growing township in Bergen 
County it seems amazing 
that Radburn hasn't been gob- 
bled up, that it survives at all 
... That it preserves . . a semi- 
independent existence is a trib- 
ute to the basic plan." 

Arriving in mid-afternoon, 
Bailey noted that the "paths 
that weave through the parks 


| and behind the houses [were] 


thronged with children, running, 
skipping and dawdling along... 
out of sight, touch, and almost 
the sound of cars." Maintenance 
of the Radburn park system and 
the community's recreational fa- 
cilities, he reported, was taken 
care of by the Radburn Asso- 
ciation, which also managed an 
extensive activities program, at 
a cost of $125-150 a year per 
"Sixty per cent of the 
breadwinners commute to New 
York," he found in 1964. “It is, 
perforce, a suburban dormitory, 
more a country club without a 
golf course than a garden city, 
more a continuously running 
social event than a town." 

Bailey quoted one resident, 
proprietor of a local filling sta- 
tion, as saying, "If you want 
to own a lot of spacious private 
property, then Radburn isn't the 
answer. But if you like a place 
which is at the same time busy 
and safe for children, where 
you don't have to spend all your 
time driving them around, where 
you have beautiful parks and 
great public amenities, then it's 
dandy. We're now getting back 
the kids of the first residents, 
kids who grew up here, went 
to college, married, and now 
have kids of their own. They 
want to live in Radburn, and 
I don't blame them." 
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Radburn Today 


Radburnites continue to be re: 
visited and resurveyed at a rate 
that must leave them somewhat 
jaded. No sooner, one surmises, 
has the typical Radburnite set- 
tled himself after filling out one 
more soul-searching question- 
naire than he is confronted by 
yet another enthusiastic college 
student wanting to know what 
life in Radburn is “really like,” 
how it compares with his former 
existence in an apartment, “con- 
ventional suburb” or whatnot, 
where do his children “habitually 
play” (as though he 

and so on. In fact, if our 
tems of information storage and 
retrieval were only a bit better, 
it might be possible to compile 
a supersurvey of how particular 
Radburnites respond to Question 
A at the ages of 25, 30 and so 
on until 60. 

A recent study made by the 
Institute for Social Research of 
the University of Michigan? in- 
cludes Radburn with a number 
of other residential communities 
— planned and unplanned — 
ranging in time from Radburn 
to Reston. In each case the 
planned community is paired 
with a nearby unplanned area 
of the same general character- 
istics. Radburn is paired with 
nearby Glen Rock, an unplanned 
development of approximately 
the same vintage. This investi- 
gation discloses a great deal 
about the habits of Radburnites 
in a way which permits com- 
parison not only with Glen Rock 
but also with latter-day planned 
communities. Some of the re- 
sults seem highly significant. 
Comprehensive plan of Radburn as For example, 47 per cent of 
actually built. Area shown is only a Radburn’s residents now shop 
fragment of the intended garden 
city, which was stopped dead by the for groceries on foot, whereas 
Great Depression. As a result the this figure is only 8 per cent 
famous pedestrian underpass be- for the neighboring unplanned 


neath Howard (for Ebenezer Howard) ; itv. This would seem t 
Avenue is a long way from a direct community. i WAN seem W 


line between the houses and stores indicate that the internal walk- 
it was intended to serve. Lower ways through the parks get 
part of plan shows the area of row adult use as well. The corre- 
houses that was built in an effort d " A 
to reach the shrinking post-1929 mar- sponding figure for Reston is 
ket. This portion was connected to 23 per cent, and for Lafayette- 
the main town by a pedestrian bridge, Elmwood, a highly urban de- 
later. denitro velopment in Detroit, 40 per 
cent. Thus the frequency of 
shopping on foot is somewhat 
higher in suburban Radburn 
than in an urban environment! 
In one of the comparison com- 
munities where there are no 
sidewalks, the percentage walk- 
ing to stores of any kind was 
zero. 

Another interesting index was 
supplied by weekend trips of 10 
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miles or more made during the 
weekend immediately preceding 
the interview. Asked in how 
many cases the trip in question 
had been made mainly for so- 
cial-recreational purposes, the 
Radburnites reported 48 per 
cent, Reston 49 per cent, and 
Glen Rock 73 per cent. This 
seems to show that the facilities 
afforded the residents of the 
two planned communities elimi- 
nate some of the need for trips 
for recreational purposes. 

Another significant difference 
was in the use of bicycles, par- 
ticularly for utilitarian purposes. 
Of the Radburn residents, 25 
per cent made such use of their 
bicycles as compared with only 
8 per cent of those in the Glen 
Rock area. 

On the question of automo- 
bile ownership, the study says: 
“The two older communities, 
Radburn and Glen Rock, show 
slightly lower levels of multiple 
[automobile] ownership than the 
income level of the people who 
live there would suggest. This 
result is consistent with earlier 


findings that automobile owner- | 


ship tends to be depressed in 
the New York [City] region ex- 
cept near its periphery. There 
is virtually no difference in own- 
ership level between Radburn 
and Glen Rock [around two cars 
per family], implying that the 
planned features of Radburn 
such as the superblock have lit- 
tle or nothing to do with auto- 
mobile ownership levels.” So 
also, apparently, the lack of 
garage or curb space for the 
extra vehicle. 

Among reasons for “neighbor- 
hood satisfaction,” traffic safety 
was the most frequently men- 
tioned reason in Reston and 
Radburn. In the category of 
community programs and activi- 
ties Radburn was well in the 
lead with 67 per cent mentions 
of this type; Reston ranked 
fourth with 26 per cent. 

Under reasons for evaluating 
the surrounding area positively 
or negatively in terms of facili- 
ties and activities, Radburn rated 
highest at 60 per cent. Glen 
Rock, the unplanned community 
in the same general area, was 
next at 50 per cent; Reston, 
probably because of its rela- 
tively isolated location, was near 
the bottom of the list with 30 
per cent. 

“In talking about reasons for 
moving to Radburn, some peo- 
ple mention the town’s concept, 
but the most [frequently men- 
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tioned factor] is the recreation 
facilities and playgrounds for 
children. Undoubtedly people 
are referring to the superblock 
arrangement with public open 
space in the center > In 
evaluation of the community as 
a place to live, Reston rated 
highest (61%) and Radburn 
next (54%). In Radburn 87 per 
cent of the respondents with 
young children rate the com- 
munity “excellent.” 

Thus it seems that in the 
terms in which Radburn was 
conceived as a new-type residen- 
tial community, it was and is 
a success—this on the basis of 
evidence which is rather more 
than usually available. Ronald 
F. Gatti, manager of the pres- 
ent Radburn Association, de- 
clared in a recent interview: 
“Radburn permits a person with 
a moderate income ($10,000- 
$15,000) to enjoy the same life- 
style and benefits that would 
require a much higher income 
($20,000-$30,000) elsewhere.” He 
also said that Radburn houses 
are typically worth $8,000 to 
$12,000 more than comparable 
houses in the surrounding area. 
He attributed this to the avail- 
ability of swimming pools, ten- 
nis courts and other recreational 
facilities. Quite an endorsement 
for community planning! 


Wright On—Radburn 


Because of my father’s early 
death in 1936 and Clarence 
Stein’s long-continued activity 
as a community planner, there 
has been an increasing tendency, 
over the years, to attribute the 
revolutionary site planning work 
they did together solely to Mr. 
Stein. The appearance of Stein’s 
book, Towards New Towns for 
America, in 1951 probably ac- 
centuated this tendency despite 
Stein’s effort to set the record 
straight.“ According to Stein, 
“The creation of the Radburn 
Idea was a group activity. It 
was not merely the conception 
of the architect-planners 
But there can be no question 
that the seed from which the 
Radburn Idea grew was con- 
ceived by that imaginative genius 
Henry Wright.” 

Lewis Mumford, in his intro- 
duction to Stein’s book, made 
the same point. “So close was 


*Wright’s book, Rehousing Urban 
America, is less known, perhaps be- 
cause it appeared in the depths of the 
Depression, and thus had a considerably 
smaller sale. 


the relation of the two men dur- 
ing the decade of their active 
association that it is hardly pos- 
sible to assign credit to one or 
the other for any particular 
part of the work . . . By train- 
ing, however, Wright was the 
planner, with a specially fine 
eye for site planning and group- 
ing; while Stein was predomi- 
nantly the architect. When their 
association terminated, however, 
Stein devoted himself increas- 
ingly to planning.” 

Thus in the case of Radburn, 
and also Sunnyside and Chat- 
ham Village (a development 
near Pittsburgh often cited as 
the most successful product of 
their collaboration), Wright 
functioned as the community 
planner, Stein as the architect. 
This is not to say that Stein 
was only an architect. He was 
involved with community plan- 
ning as early as 1915 when he 
helped Bertram Grosvenor Good- 
hue plan the model town of 
Tyrone, New Mexico—and con- 
tinued to be involved. But 
Wright, more than Stein, was 
responsible for the site plans of 
Sunnyside, Radburn and Chat- 
ham Village, and their world- 
wide influence. 

If challenged, Wright himself 
would probably have said that 
the seed of the Radburn Idea 
was planted by Raymond Unwin, 
planner of the pre-World War I 
garden cities in Britain. How- 


| ever, he did once offer a more 


romantic explanation: 

“In 1902, as an impressionable 
youth just out of architectural 
school, I took a short trip abroad 
and finally, after a remarkable 
day's sailing down the Black- 
water from Lismere Castle, 
landed at Waterford on the 
south coast of Ireland, here vis- 
iting friends who lived near the 
town center. I passed through 
an archway in a blank wall on 
the street into a beautiful villa 
fronting upon a spacious in- 
terior garden. That archway was 
a passage to new ideas which 
have struggled up through the 
ensuing years! I have learned 
that the comforts and privacy 
of family life are not to be 
found in the detached dwelling, 
but rather in a house that ju- 
diciously relates living space, 
the open space in turn being 
capable of enjoyment by many 
as well as by a few. 

“Later it was but natural that 
my first commission for Brent- 
moor in St. Louis [a subdivision] 
should turn its back upon the 


| block pedestrian ways... 


) er visited Radburn 


| phrase, 


passing boulevard and face its 
houses upon a lovely ravine. 
“While acting as Town Plan- 
ning Advisor for the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, there was developed 
a theoretical scheme which re- 
versed our awkward and irra- 
tional arrangement of house 
fronts on the street, where un- 
pleasant things must take place, 
and the inconvenient placing of 
service doors on the rear or 
garden sides just where they 
ruin what should be a pleasant 
quiet garden plot. [The architect] 
Edmund Gilchrist . . has since 
been bold enough to put the 
whole idea into full effect in a 
group of houses with walled 
service yards and main en- 
trances on the street line, re- 
serving every inch of garden 
space for the garden front of 


i the house . . . 


"And so when Radburn was 
approached there appeared a 
plan . . a social plan of a 'su- 
perblock' large enough to con- 
tain the population for a whole 
school . . . Superblocks reduced 
the number of traffic streets 
and intersections, placed a large 
majority of the houses on quiet 
closed-end lanes, turned the 
house around with its service 
streetward and its living toward 
the garden, connected the gar- 
dens with a system of inner 

Such descriptions of Radburn 
account for the seminal impor- 
tance of the Radburn Idea. In 
the great majority of instances, 
those who were influenced by 
Radburn planning probably nev- 
itself, and 
might have been a bit disap- 
pointed if they had, if only by 
its small size. They fell in love 
with the Idea—the ideal. To bor- 
row Daniel Burnham’s famous 
it had the “magic to 
stir men’s blood.” It held hope 


' —still holds hope—of a humane, 


orderly future in the midst of a 
discouraging present. 
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Connecting the main campus plaza 
(plan) to the Student Union is a wide 
pedestrian bridge (left) over a road 
and lower building entrance. Entering 
the center (from the right, top photo), 
a stroller may go into the building 
through the tower or continue walk- 
ing around the courtyard, then down 
a stepped passage (center) and out 
to the playing fields and gymnasium 
beyond (right). The exit bridge forms 
one side of a dining terrace adjacent 
to the cafeteria within. 


A building one can walk through ' 


and never enter. This is not a rid- 
dle, but the planning key to the 
new Student Union on the New 
York State University campus 
at Stony Brook, Long Island. 
Entrance to the building is at 
the second-floor level, through 


a stair tower accessible from a | 


pedestrian walkway that con- 
nects the Union to the library 
(under construction) and bridges 
a road. A person can walk on 
through the building and out to 
the gym, athletic fields and park- 
ing beyond. But the architects, 
Damaz, Pokorny, Weigel, have 
designed the center so that a 
person will want to slow down 
and hear a student speech in the 
courtyard below, just watch a 
girl sunbathe, chat with a friend 
or peek into the faculty rooms. 


The Student Union is an in- | 


tegral part of the campus master 
plan, for which Damaz, Pokorny, 
Weigel were responsible. It calls 
for a central plaza, landscaped 


with an outdoor amphitheater. | 
Surrounding the plaza are the | 


library (the focal point of the 
campus) the 
building, and a proposed human- 
ities center and fine arts build- 
ing. From this plaza, pedestrian 


administration ; 


malls extend out to the various | 


university disciplines. 

The Union is built right over 
the pathway to the recreation 
areas and is part of the mall 
system. The main plaza is higher 
than the Union, which is on a 
lower site across the street, so 
the second-floor entry is actual- 
ly a level path from the library. 

Inside the Union, the most- 
frequented spaces are on the 
ground floor. These include an 
information and display lobby, 
highlighted by a large metal 
sculpture by Bernard Rosenthal. 
At the rear is a lobby book- 
store. The first floor also in- 
cludes a theater with an optional 
rear entrance and ticket booth, 
and a two-story student lounge 
with balconies overlooking the 
courtyard and campus and high- 
lighted by a large brightly- 
colored wall tapestry by Adja 
Yunkers specified in the budget 


as a “handwoven wall covering” | 


because there was “no money” 
for art. The cafeteria may be 
partitioned into smaller areas, 
but is designed to run from the 
courtyard through the building 
to an outdoor dining terrace on 
the perimeter of the building. 
The mood inside the eating areas 
is relaxed and informal, with 
intimate booths in one area and 
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round tables beneath a high sky- 
lighted ceiling in another. 

The second floor has meeting 
rooms, balconied reading rooms, 
faculty and administration facili- 
ties and the student lounge bal- 
cony areas. The meeting rooms 
are casually set up so that stu- 
dents may rearrange them ac- 
cording to need; the large con- 
ference tables are modular so 
their shape may change; the 
seating is simple. The adminis- 
tration areas are for the Union 
staff and lie between student 
lounge and faculty areas. 

The basement has informally 
assigned spaces for recreational 
facilities, such as a pool and 
game room, for lockers and for 
organized student clubs and ac- 
tivities. Additional space is pro- | 
vided for utilities and a barber 
shop (programmed in the clean- i 
cut middle 1960s, and still, some- 
how, operating). 

The structure of the building 
is undisguised inside and out. 
Part of the master plan is an 
“architectural vocabulary” that 
calls for buff-colored concrete 
and a warm brown - colored 
brick or block infill. The Student 
Union adheres to this vocabulary 
with block infill. 

Damaz, Pokorny, Weigel were 
the second master planners for 
the university, taking over in 
1965 from a firm that erected 
a series of brick neo-colonial 
structures that resemble dandi- 
fied barracks. Gruzen & Partners 
now administer the plan. The 
university was founded on 400 
acres donated by a Stony Brook 
resident who stipulated “a com- 
munity college in the Federal 
style.” Today the university and 
its architectural goals have ex- | 
panded; the university, with addi- 
tional land, is programmed for 
25,000 students and the build- 
ings no longer pretend to be 
“Federal.” Certainly, there is 
little reminiscent of colonial days 
about the Student Union. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Student Union, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook, Long Is- 
land. Construction agency: State Uni- 
versity Construction Fund. Architects | 
(joint venture): Damaz, Pokorny, 
Weigel (Arthur Costello, job captain). 
Engineers: Summers & Molke (struc- 
tural); Frank J. Sullivan & Associates 
(mechanical and electrical). Landscape 
architect: Richard J. Cripps. Interiors: 
D-P-W. (Lawrence Randolph, design- | 
er.) General contractor: Rosoff Broth- 
ers. Building area: 154,000 sq ft. 
Construction cost: $4.06 million. 
(For a listing of key products used 
in this building, see p. 84.) 
PHOTOGRAPHS: David Hirsch. 
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The large windows are recessed be- 
neath smaller windows (top left), 
which give way to small balconies 
(top right) outside a reading room. 
The student lounge (middle right) 
has interior balconies that overlook 
either the courtyard or campus. The 
court features a podium for im- 
promptu speeches or student rallies 
(bottom left). The cafeteria (center) 
has natural light above and from 
the courtyard at one end and a dining 


terrace on the other. The street 
entrance to the lobby (right) has 
direct access to the court, other 


ground-floor areas, and stair tower, 
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Two unique 19th Century mills, 
symmetrical and connected across 


their common river, cry 


for permanent preservation 
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“As striking as a chateau over the Loire," the 
Crown and Eagle Mills are "absolutely unique" in 
the history of American architecture. The com- 
parison and the judgment are those of Randolph 
Langenbach, a young scholar/activist and photog- 
rapher whose work documenting the Amoskeag 
(N. H.) Millyard is familiar to Forum readers 
(Jan/Feb '69 issue). Langenbach is working to 
secure the lasting preservation of the Crown and 
Eagle Mills, located in North Uxbridge, Mass., ten 
miles south of Worcester. 

The “Crown Mill” (with the belfry) and the 
“Eagle Mill” date from 1825 and 1829 respectively 
(the structure uniting them across the waterway 
dates from 1851), and are therefore among the 
earliest American industrial buildings. They are 
located in the Blackstone Valley, upriver from 
Pawtucket where the first successful textile mill 
in this country was built in 1790. 

The stone portions of the mill, with the cleres- 
tory monitor roofs and front stair towers, are in 
a style characteristic of many of the early 
mills that originally filled this region. Only a 
handful survive in anything like their original de- 
sign. Not only are the Crown and Eagle Mills 
complete and unaltered down to the original sash, 
but, even in their own time they were considered 
to be of outstanding design and of unusually ex- 
travagant construction for textile mills. The land- 
scape planning, with the positioning of the stone 
mills at the ends of two rigidly parallel canals 
(and the brick portion later spanning the river 
between them) harks back to a Renaissance prece- 
dent, and is uniquely extensive and formal for 
mills of this early date. The possibility that a 
building of this quality would be allowed to fall 
into ruin through ignorance and neglect is an ap- 
palling prospect, but it is rapidly happening. 

The Crown and Eagle Mills are up for sale, but 
the owner—who recently acquired them to use 
the adjoining mansion—has kept the buildings off 
the general real estate market, in order to dis- 
courage a purely speculative buyer. 

The Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities is aware of the significance of the 
buildings, and although it is unable to acquire 
them for museum purposes, it is involved in the 
effort to find a new owner. The State of Massa- 
chusetts has been looking at the land surrounding 
the mills, to include in its plans for a recreational 
park in the area surrounding the best-preserved 
piece of the Blackstone River Barge Canal (built 
in the 1820's and '30's). The mills and the sur- 
rounding land, including a cluster of workers' 
houses (sold off to the mill workers in the 1920's. 
when the mill was abandoned), a general store, 
and a machine shop, unique in that it still contains 
its forge and all its woodworking equipment, are 
in the process of being placed on the National 
Register of Historic Buildings. With this comes 
the possibility of financial assistance. 

In the meantime, Langenbach is coordinating 
efforts to find or fabricate a new owner—perhaps 
an artists' co-op that would need studios, work- 
shops and living quarters. Or a furniture-making 
or other craft-oriented operation that could use the 
50,000 sq. ft. of floor space contained in the mill. 
Or any user who would welcome being simultane- 
ously out in the country, near the city, and living 
in one of the richest remnants of early America. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Randolph Langenbach, taken for the 
Historic American Buildings Survey. 
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"In 1823 Robert Rogerson, a Boston merchant, erected 
his first stone mill at Uxbridge, a part of its site 
being ground previously occupied by an old mill 

(built in 1811), which was removed to a location on 
the north side of the road running parallel with 

the front of the mill, where it still stands, having been 
changed into tenements. The machinery was made 
chiefly on the premises. It was built in the best 
possible manner, regardless of cost, and the goods 
manufactured there were of as high quality as 

any then made in this country. To this mill, the 
construction of which was of the most solid and 
substantial character, of hewn granite, one hundred feet 
long, forty feet wide, and three stories high with attic 
and basement adapted for the running of machinery 

in them, he added in 1827 a structure of the same 
material, size and general appearance on the opposite 
side of the Mumford River. To the mill of 1823 

he gave the name of Crown Mill, and to that of 1827, 
the name of Eagle Mill; the former it may be 
supposed, in compliment to the country of his ancestors, 
and the latter to his own native land... * 

“In 1851 (after acquisition of the property by the 
Whitin family in 1849) the capacity of the mills was 
increased nearly one-half by the erection of a brick 
building, one hundred and twenty feet long and of 
uniform width and height with the two stone mills, 
uniting them and spanning the river, which flows 
under the connecting part. The whole structure is 
now three hundred and twenty feet long, forty feet 
wide, and three stories high with the attic and basement. 

“The amount expended in building and equipping 
these mills and in laying out, building up and beautifying 
the village, was nearly or quite $200,000, and it was 
said by one writer that the village ‘at that time had 
more of the quality of perfection than almost any 
other manufacturing village in New England.’ Another 
said, ‘The whole village is laid out with so much 
taste that it attracts the notice of any stranger 
who may pass through it.’ " 


From William Bagnall’s unpublished history of the textile industries 
of the U.S., ca. 1890 


*Recent research dates the first two buildings closer to 1825 and 1829. 
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A lightweight component system 
TECHNOLOGY of building construction, im- 
ported from France, is about to 
make news in Chicago, with 


construction of 459 units on a 
downtown site that has been 


A lightweight vacant for 12 years. The sys- 
component building tem, introduced to the U.S. by = à; 

one of its French creators, Paul 「 = ur i リー テン 
system from a Depondt, is an open system, | 
France makes its more an organization and con- 4 
U.S. debut cept than a new technology. T ~~ f 

But it promises to reduce | vy m d = 

RM Miri a au 


sharply construction labor costs 
and to shorten construction time. 

A prototype of the system has 
already been erected, consisting 
of two duplex units, back to 
back on a residential block on 
the north side of Chicago. Each 
unit has three bedrooms and 
about 1,300 sq. ft. of space. Be- 
cause they are prototypes and 
the builder had to order small 
amounts of materials and sup- 
plies, there is little basis for 
establishing cost savings over 
conventional construction. But 
the units took only a short time 
to erect; they used union field 
labor with little problem; they 
meet all code requirements. 

After site preparation and 
foundation work, the floor 
frames, apartment-sized (about 
35 x 20 ft.) and made of bar 
joists and girders, are trucked 
to the site and stacked in order 
of erection. Workers then erect 
the supporting exterior steel 
columns; there are no interior 
columns. Then they install fascia, 
spandrels, window tracks, rail- 
ings and wiring. A crane po- 
sitions the frames between the 
columns, then hoists them into 
place, where workers bolt them uU A i 7 
to the columns. A EN res 

The system calls for floor 
panels and roofing to be in- 
stalled on the ground, but this 
site was too small for a crane 
large enough to lift the addi- 
tional weight. Instead, these ele- 
ments were installed after erec- 
tion. Leaving the framing open 
also allowed the crane operator 
to drop cables through the top 
frame after it was erected, hook 
onto the lower frame and hoist 
it into place. 

After the floor frames are se- 
cured, workers walk on them 
and install the wall panels, win- 
dows, sliding doors, floors and 
ceilings. All of this is done from 
inside the building; no scaffold- 
ing is ever required. 

The facade elements are all 
prefinished. According to De- 
pondt, two men can install a 
wall panel in only five minutes 
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—they just lift the panel, place 
the lower edge in the floor chan- 
nel and tilt the top into place. 
The seams are all waterproofed 
(the contractor has repeatedly 
sprayed water on the building 
to test the waterproofing). 

Pipes and ducts run between 
the double wall that separates 
the two units and between the 
floor spaces, which also serve 
to deaden sound transmission 
between floors and units. 

After the floor and ceiling 
tiles are installed, the interior 
spaces are partitioned. First the 
runners are placed, then the 
partitions inserted (these are 
easily removed or moved, ac- 
cording to resident preferences). 
The bathroom in the prototypes 
includes a plastic one-piece 
shower/tub unit, but any equip- 
ment may be installed. 

With landscaping, kitchen 
equipment, carpeting and fix- 
tures, the units are complete 
and ready for occupancy. 


Conventional systems start 


Depondt’s involvement with 
systems building started in Eu- 
rope, where he is a founder and 
partner of Lods, Depondt & 
Beauclair, Paris architects. The 
firm has used precast concrete 
systems to build over 20,000 
housing units for the Paris-area 
cities of Fontenay-sous-Bois and 
Meux. Some of the units were 
produced by an off-site factory 
and assembled on site; when 
there were too few units to jus- 
tify factory production costs, the 
concrete was poured in place 
conventionally. 

But Depondt’s experience with 
concrete systems soon made him 
and his partners aware of its 
shortcomings. A factory was ex- 
pensive to build and operate and 
the components are heavy and 
therefore costly to transport. A 
large, continuous, nearby market 
is therefore necessary. Other dis- 
advantages include inflexible 
floor plans, since many of the 
interior walls are loadbearing 
and slab sizes uniform. Depondt 
also notes that in many urban 
areas it can cost as much to 
tear down a concrete building as 
to erect one and that the refuse 
materials cannot be reused—in 
cities where new construction is 
constantly replacing old build- 
ings it seems wasteful that the 
older buildings cannot be sold, 
moved and erected elsewhere. 

Three years ago, the direction 
of the Paris firm began to change 
as its partners looked for a new 
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approach to building. Rejecting 
conventional concrete tech- 
nology, they looked toward light- 
weight components that could be 
mass produced and shipped long 
distances, cheaply. Dry on-site 
connections could reduce the re- 
quired skills of field labor and 
speed erection, therefore cutting 
construction costs and producing 
income for the owner earlier. 

The two most obvious prob- 
lems with such an approach were 
that (1) lightweight materials, 
such as steel and aluminum, are 
more expensive than concrete, 
so savings would have to come 
almost exclusively from produc- 
tion and labor; and (2) there 
was little information on how to 
solve the acoustic problems that 
could develop in lightweight com- 
ponent buildings. 

For two years, the firm ex- 
perimented in these areas. Their 
studies showed that 500 units 
would be competitive with con- 
ventional concrete construction 
and that construction time could 
be cut in half. The cost of com- 
ponents would equal 85 per cent 
of the building's cost, compared 
to a conventional 50 per cent, 
with most of these savings com- 
ing in labor. 

The acoustical problem was 
solved with air spaces. The pro- 
totypes featured double parti- 
tions between apartment units, 
with over 1 ft. of air space. 
Between the precast floor plank- 
ing and the hung ceiling of 
acoustical tiles, there was almost 
2 ft. of air space. 

The first prototypes were a 
three-story apartment and a 
small office building. Both were 
successful in proving the firm's 
concepts workable and both 
projects have since proven the 
system's flexibility: The apart- 
ment house was built on land 
that the firm did not own. When 
the land had to be cleared, the 


Construction of the Chicago proto- 
types started with delivery and stack- 
ing of the floor frames (top left), 
made of girders and bar joists. 
Fascia, railing channels, etc. are in- 
stalled on the ground, then the 
frames are crane-hoisted and bolt- 
connected (middle left) to the steel 
columns. Wall and window enclosures 
are installed from the interior of the 
building (bottom left and top right), 
top floor first. The prefinished win- 
dow and wal! panels are interchange- 
able (middle right); workers install 
them by placing them into a floor 
channel, then tilting them up to en- 
gage in ceiling clips. Seams are 
waterproofed. Floor plans for each 
1,300-sq.-ft. unit show air space be- 
tween the common wall. Eight steel 
columns support the structure. 
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firm sold the house and the 
new owner simply moved it to a 
new site. The office building, 
financed by the government, was 
needed as office space for only 
two years. Afterwards, it was 
successfully converted to an 
apartment house. The office was 
built in only three weeks initially. 
Soon after the prototypes were 
constructed, the Ministry of Con- 
struction in France proposed a 
500 - unit experimental housing 
project, outside Rouen, for low- 
and moderate-income families. 
Lods, Depondt & Beauclair were 
chosen to do the job, using their 
lightweight component system. 
The project, called Project Ex- 
perimental de la Grand’Mere, 
consists of 25 five-story buildings 
with five walk-up apartments on 
each of the upper four floors, 
and with utility and storage 
spaces on the first floor. The 
project took only one year to 
complete and has won kudos 
from its residents and from the 
architectural world at large. 


Its residents have taken ad- 
vantage of the fact that interior 
wall partitions are not loadbear- 
ing and may be moved; many 
apartments have since been re- 
arranged to suit individual family 
preferences. The Renault com- 
pany took advantage of the sys- 
tem’s flexibility by using the 
project for a contest. The com- 
pany hides a car and the finder 
can keep it. In Rouen, the car 
was concealed in the first floor 
of an apartment building by 
simply removing two exterior 
wall panels, driving the car in at 
night, and replacing the panels. 
The car was not easily found. 

The city government has since 
ordered 1,000 additional units, 
despite the fact that there is a 
precast concrete factory in Rou- 
en. These new units are now 
under construction. 

Last year, the project won 
architectural plaudits for its use 
of aluminum. It won the $25,000 
R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award. 


The system in France 


The Rouen project best rep- 
resents the system as it evolved 
in France. The buildings have 
a structural frame of weather- 
ing steel and exterior facades 
of aluminum sandwich panels, 
aluminum shutters and sliding 
glass doors. Aluminum hand- 
rails give a balconied effect in 
front of the sliding doors. 

Inside, the partitions may eas- 
ily be moved and rearranged. 


Double, permanent walls, with 
space between them for plumb- 
ing, electrical and heating equip- 
ment, separate apartments. But 
room partitions are positioned 
by a moveable network of chan- 
nels and can be changed any- 
time. 

The foundations for the build- 
ing need not be as extensive as 
for conventional concrete struc- 
tures because the Rouen build- 
ings only weigh one-fourth to 
one-fifth as much. Erection re- 
quires a crane to hoist assem- 
blies, but mostly handtools to 
complete connections and fin- 
ish interior and facade work. 
Every connection is dry, so 
cracking problems are elimi- 
nated; there is a tolerance for 
movement built in. 


Construction starts in an off- 
site metal shed, which is used 
as a staging area for assembling 
sections of floor framing and 
the steel columns. The columns 
are assembled to their full five- 
story height. Floor frames are 
assembled into units equaling 
the full floor area of a build- 
ing. Exterior spandrels, chan- 
nels for windows and doors, and 
railings are attached. 


On site, construction begins 
with the erection and framing 
of a five-story stair tower. The 
tower is braced in two direc- 
tions. The floor frames are then 
hoisted into position, with single- 
hinge connections to the stair 
tower. Columns along the side 
of the frames are connected; the 
rest of the frame cantilevers 
until additional columns are 
placed, with the space frame ab- 
sorbing the stress. 


The exterior shutters and 
sliding glass doors are installed 
from the inside, without scaf- 
folding, once the floor frames 
are secured. The wall panels, 
which have a baked enamel ex- 
terior and plastic interior fin- 
ish are also tilted into place 
from the inside of the build- 
ing. The vertical joints overlap 
with neoprene joint sealer. 


The concrete floor slabs have 
a stone aggregate surface and 
sit on rubber blocks. The ceiling 
tiles have a lap edge and hang 
from concealed clips. 

Interior partitions for the 
rooms clip on at the ceiling and 
fit into channels on the floor. 
Flexible conduit can fit along 
the head of the partitions. 

The roof has a vapor barrier, 
thick sheets of fiberglass and 
is covered in ribbed aluminum. 


U. S. debut 

The Americanized version of 
the lightweight component sys- 
tem is now being introduced to 
the U. S. through Component 
Building Systems, Ltd., a newly 
formed Chicago firm whose or- 
ganization includes an engineer, 
architect and contractor in equal 
partnership. The president of the 
firm is Ken Naslund, a founder 
and partner of The Engineers 
Collaborative (TEC); Paul De- 
pondt is vice president and in 
charge of architectural design; 
Arthur O’Neil, chairman of the 
board of W. E. O’Neil Construc- 
tion Co.—one of the largest in 
Chicago—is also a vice president 
and is in charge of construction. 
(O’Neil paid for the prototype.) 

The partnership started when 
O’Neil went to France on a pro- 
fessional tour and visited the 
Rouen site, when the project was 
about one-half completed. When 
he returned to Chicago, he told 
city urban renewal officials about 
the system and invited Depondt 
to Chicago to meet them. 

Depondt talked at length with 
Lou Hill, the city’s urban re- 
newal director, and the talk 
ended with Hill proposing that 
Depondt build a project similar 
to Rouen’s in Chicago. Depondt 
then met with O’Neil and Nas- 
lund and Component Building 
Systems was born. 


Chicago’s Breakthrough 


The project Hill proposed has 
since been dubbed Chicago's 
Operation Breakthrough, tech- 
nically and socially in the area 
of black/white community re- 
lations. It will comprise 459 
housing units, including three 
10-story buildings and five 3- 
story buildings. The highrises 
will include mostly one- and 
two-bedroom units. The lower 
buildings will have larger apart- 
ments for families, allowing 
children ready access to nearby 
parks and recreation areas. 

While the project introduces 
a new housing technology to the 
U.S., it is being treated as a 
conventional 236 FHA interest 
subsidy program. Says Depondt: 
“We did not want to present 
the project as a huge innova- 
tion to FHA. We played that 
down, allowing FHA to recog- 
nize the conventional elements.” 

The project is located on an 
old land clearance site in down- 
town Chicago (35th Street south 
and Cottage Grove), which has 
been vacant for over a decade. 
Some of the problems in its re- 


development were in deciding 
who should sponsor it. This 
project is being sponsored by a 
partnership of two black neigh- 
borhood church groups, called 
the United Presbyterian-African 
Methodist Episcopal Conf., Inc. 

The architect for the project 
is black: William Wallace, of 
the architectural firm Environ- 
ment Seven. 

For Wallace, who has visited 
Rouen, the project in Chicago 
has been a learning process. Ini- 
tially, he feared the system 
would prove a mechanical mon- 
ster dictating design. But “much 
to my surprise, flexibility is 
really there,” he says. “It has 
added to my skills as a de- 
signer, not limited them.” 

Wallace calls the social im- 
pact of the project “crucial. It 
marks the first time in Chicago 
that a new technical system has 
emerged under the auspices of 
blacks.” 

He looks to the project to 
provide jobs and training, as 
well as housing, for blacks. 
O'Neil, the contractor, has given 
Wallace cause for optimism— 
he is negotiating with black sub- 
contractors where possible and 
has served on city commissions 
trying to increase employment 
of blacks in construction. 

Community residents have 
taken a tour of the prototypes 
with Wallace, who wanted their 
reaction. “Housewives” reactions 
were the same as with any new 
housing,” he says. “One thought 
the units ‘cute,’ one loved the 
orange door, they all liked the 
large space and, most important, 
they wanted to live there. Nega- 
tive comments were highly per- 
sonal—one wanted brighter col- 
ors; another lady did not like 
the bolt connections painted 
black: a few wondered how they 
could hang pictures on the vinyl 
walls, but appreciated the care- 
free maintenance.” 

One unfortunate similarity be- 
tween the federal and Chicago 
“breakthroughs” is the delay in 
initial construction. This project 
is now scheduled to break 
ground in August, almost one 
year behind original schedules. 


Change for the U.S. 


When Depondt brought his 
system to the U.S., he knew he 
would have to modify it accord- 
ing to local code, union and in- 
dustry requirements. He planned 
other changes as the result of 
experience on the Rouen project. 

France has a national code 
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system (though local fire re- 
quirements) and, says Depondt, 
“every draftsman knows what 
is allowed and what is not.” 
Here the system must be in- 
herently flexible or undergo 
constant redesign according to 
local building codes. Chicago 
has been “friendly,” says De- 
pondt and the system has had 
little problem adapting because 
it is flexible. In Rouen, he used 
flexible conduit; here he must 
use rigid conduit. In Rouen, ex- 
terior steel columns did not 
have to be fireproofed; in Chi- 
cago they do. But the system 
does not change; it will incor- 
porate what economies and in- 
novations it can into its man- 
agement system, but, even with- 
out these, the system will save 
time and labor over conven- 
tional construction, says De- 
pondt. 

Unions have not yet proved 
a problem, since System III can 
be assembled in the field; it’s a 
familiar, yet efficient process. 
If union objections to shop fab- 
rication lessen, more work will 
be done in the factory. Mean- 
while, Depondt seeks to stream- 
line field work. 

In France, field and factory 
wages are similar, while in the 
U.S., field wages are far higher 
than factory wages. This has 
prompted some changes. For 
example, Depondt has switched 
from space frames (used at 
Rouen) to bar joists, which can 


Chicago’s Breakthrough 


be shipped flat and, therefore, 
more cheaply. In France, the 
connections of the joists to 
girders are not a problem, since 
labor is not as expensive as 
it is here. But in the U.S., Com- 
ponent Building Systems (CBS) 
has put a great deal of time 
into developing simple field con- 
nections that can be accom- 
plished quickly (and cheaply). 

Other changes involve trade- 
offs on the technology of U.S. 
vs. French industry. The Rouen 
project used artificial stone or 


lightweight concrete flooring. 
The gypsum industry is more 
advanced in the U.S., so the 


Chicago project will use it; since | 


it is lighter, spans can also be 
longer. Now steel decking is 
available in France and allows 
even longer spans than gypsum 
would. The switch has been 
made in France on floors and 
roofs. It was too late to change 
the floor specifications on the 
Chicago plans, but the roofs 
have already been changed here 
too. Other modifications: The 
U.S. has good-quality gypsum 
wall board. In France, wood 
fiber panels proved the most 
economical. 

In France, Depondt developed 
a close working relationship 
with the major suppliers, who 
would manufacture products ac- 
cording to his specifications. 
Here he is less well established 
and has learned he must use 
what is available. Generally, he 


feels that U.S. industry is less 
willing to innovate where it 
does not have total control than 
it is in France. CBS was part 
of the original ALCOA (Alumi- 
num Company of America) Op- 
eration Breakthrough proposal, 
but, after the submission was 
named a finalist, CBS withdrew. 
“ALCOA wanted me to work 
for them; we would have been 
absorbed into the corporation,” 
explains Depondt. 

There are two ways that ar- 
chitects and engineers may use 
System III. CBS is preparing 
a System III Architect/Engi- 
neers Use Manual and design- 
ers may use it as a guide in 
making plans. Or, the designers 
can present their preliminary 
plans (not working drawings) to 
CBS, which will then help pre- 
pare a componentized design 
program, using System III. 

However the design is con- 
ceived, CBS then prepares the 
package of component specifi- 
cations, prices it to a contractor 
licensee and prepares, with the 
contractor, a CPM (Critical 
Path) for the delivery sequence 
and erection schedule. Compo- 
nent Building Systems will also 
provide a construction manager 
for the project and he will help 
guide the use of the system and 
supervise the CPM. Finally, CBS 
inspects the manufacturing of 
the components, coordinates 
delivery to the site and inspects 
fabrication and erection. 
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PLAY 
SPACENET 


Intricate new playground 
structure is the best 
thing since jungle gyms 


The wicked-looking little spider 
staring at you from out of his 
net (photo, right) is, in fact, a 
German boy having the time of 
his life: he and his pals are 
busy exploring the wonders of 
the new “play spacenet" de- 
signed and patented by the Ber- 
lin architect Conrad Roland, 
whose considerable work in 
space-frames and tensile struc- 
tures has been published here 
before—and, indeed, around the 
world. Roland’s play spacenet 
consists of external triangulated 
supports containing a network 
of synthetic-fiber rope tied to- 
gether to form a tensile grid that 
is capable of supporting the most 
active children at play. Accord- 
ing to the designer, this model 
is a rather small prototype and 
merely suggests some of the ul- 
timate possibilities. These in- 
clude a “spacenet play city,” in 
which children will be supplied 
with raw building materials or 
with prefab elements with which 
to build floors, walls, roofs, etc. 
within the net. “In another ver- 
sion,” says Roland, “all sorts of 
semi-finished play houses, cat- 
walks, internal streets, ramps, 
bridges, small cablecars and ele- 
vators will be installed.” With or 
without Muzak? 
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(continued from page 29) 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 29 (left), John 
Morris Dixon; (top right), 
Cserna. 
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Page 72 (bottom left), R. Liot. | 


Franklin memorabilia in its ped- 
estal base, and be suitable for 
climbing up into (Sept. '67 
issue, page 33). 

Unaccountably, the press—in- 
cluding this publication—refused 
to take him seriously. While the 
official Philadelphia Bicentennial 
Corp. was busy cooking up a 
gradiose billion-dollar scheme 
(only to see it rejected again 
and again, even in scaled-down 
versions), Beauchamp was quiet- 
ly sculpting his bust of Franklin. 
And, unlike the official Bicen- 
tennial Corp. schemes, which 
appear to have died from delu- 
sions of grandeur, Beauchamp’s 
bust has now become a reality. 
It was unveiled on June 10. 

It, too, had undergone 
changes. It was not 14 stories 


Penny Franklin 

high, but 10 ft. high. 
not situated on a high plateau in 
Fairmont Park but in the fire- 
house courtyard of Engine #8, 


It was 


Ladder #2. It was not illumi- 
nated from within, but was very 
shiny, covered with 
pennies collected by school 
children. There was no mu- 
seum, but it talked to you when 
you pressed a button. 

“Welcome and good greeting 
The pennies were 
made just across the street at 
the United States Mint . 
your obedient servant, 
Franklin." 

You fellows at the Bicen- 
tennial Corp. eat your hearts 
out! 


| TENTS 


RAISING THE BIG TOP 


We were informed in May by 
New York's Museum of Modern 


Ben 


Art that the erection of Frei | 


Otto's tent would be accom- 


of wenches. 


80,000 | 


: plished on the morning of June ; 


George ! 3rd by the turning and twisting 


Trevira and hardhats 


Well, we are accustomed to 
braggadocio from the MOMA, 
but this particular boast seemed 
more promising than most. And 
so we assigned not one but three 
editors to the event, including 
one extra wench in case one of 
the on-site jobs failed to turn 
and twist. 

The cranes were flying over 
the sculpture garden as we ar- 
rived, and the big top, looking 
like a cluster of Halloween 
shrouds, soon took off to meet 
them. The wenches, however, re- 
mained discreetly immobile on 
the sidelines. Only one polyester 
(her trade name is Trevira) got 
truly carried away. 


IN BIG PLANS 


NEW HOPE FOR DOWNTOWN 


Five top Philadelphia corpora- 
tions have submitted—for city 


government approval—a pro- 


posal to build a $400-million new | 


town in the central city. Their 
approach should be welcomed, 
not only by the Philadelphia City 
Council but as a model for cities 
and the business community 
everywhere. 

To be called “Franklin Town,” 
the mixed residential-commercial 
community would be located on 
a 52-acre, 22-block site near City 


Hall, now mostly occupied by | 
obsolete factories and parking | 


lots. The Franklin Town Corp. 
(made up of Butcher & Sherrerd, 
I-T-E Imperial Corp., the Kor- 
man Corp., Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., and Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories) already 
owns 70 per cent of the prop- 
erty. The remainder will be pur- 
chased by the city redevelop- 
ment authority, after the city 
has given approval, and sold to 
the developers at cost. The en- 
tire project will be financed 
privately, including relocation of 
the 125 families or individuals 
now living there. The only gov- 
ernment subsidies that might 
contribute to the development 
would be those under federal 
mortgage-guarantee programs 
for low-income homeowners. 
Franklin Town's corporate 
sponsors will also establish a 
separate nonprofit corporation 
that will provide financial and 
technical assistance to adjacent 
communities to help them meet 
their own goals for housing, em- 


ployment, health care, social 
services and education. 
Jason R. Nathan, formerly 


Mayor Lindsay’s chief of hous- | 


ing and development in New 
York City, will be president of 
the new corporation, and Philip 


Franklin Town, off Ben Franklin Parkway 
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Johnson and John Burgee are 
architects and planners. 

The Franklin Town plan in- 
cludes: 4,000 housing units from 
lowrise town houses to highrise 
apartment buildings for a wide 
range of family incomes; nearly 
4 million sq. ft. of office and 
retail space, plus hotels, to in- 
sure a lively community both 
day and night; a pedestrian 
walkway system; and recrea- 
tional open spaces that make up 
25 per cent of the total area. 
All of these would be situated 
around a central "spine" — a 
wide boulevard and greenway, 
set diagonally to Philadelphia’s 
street grid and culminating in 
a 2-acre “town square.” 


PRESERVATION 


LES HALLES FINIS? 


Two years ago (Apr. ’69 issue), 
we published an appeal to help 
save the magnificent cast iron 
and glass skylighted pavilions 
of Les Halles, designed by Vic- 
tor Baltard in 1851. At that 
time, the famed open market 
had just evacuated Les Halles 
for the outskirts of Paris. 

Last month, our editors joined 
students, artists, professionals, 
historians, and other preserva- 
tionists outside the offices of 
the French Cultural Services in 
New York City in what was 
politely called a “manifestation” 
of American concern over the 
French Government’s announce- 
ment that the wrecker’s ball 
would swing on July 1. 

Six of the twelve buildings— 
and the most beautiful—are the 
original Halles (construction be- 
gan in 1854), and these were to 
come down immediately for the 
planned construction of a major 
subway station. The authorities 
claimed they could not be dis- 
assembled and reassembled else- 
where because breakage would 
run as high as 35 per cent. It 
was also claimed that to save 


Playground in Les Halles 


Les Halles by burrowing under 
it—and its Gothic-style under- 
ground caves—would cost the 
government 250 million new 
francs more than the open-pit 
method decided upon. The re- 
maining six pavilions are to be 
demolished later and replaced 
by a mall. 

Les Halles have not lain dor- 
mant in the two years since the 
merchants left. They have, in 
fact, become a center for excit- 
ing and spontaneous “wildcat” 
promotions, including touring 
theaters, a circus, a Picasso exhi- 
bition, and a very popular show- 


ing of playground equipment. 

Other government plans for 
the area have not been disclosed, 
and Parisians fear they may ul- 
timately include a big commer- 
cial building project that would 
destroy the area’s personality. 

Much of the 11th-hour Ameri- 
can activity to spare the land- 
marks came from the United 
States Committee for the Pres- 
ervation of Les Halles and its 
chairman, Orrin Hein, president 
of Orrin Hein & Co., investment 
bankers. 

As we go to press, the wreck- 
ers barricades are going up. 


Winning plan, Vienna South redevelopment 


EN AWARDS 


VIENNA SOUTH 


First prize in an international 
planning competition for the 
staged development of a 2,500- 
acre “new town” three miles 
south of the congested Vienna 
city core has been won by the 
Philadelphia firm of Geddes 
Brecher Qualls Cunningham. The 
award included a $28,500 cash 
prize. 

The major traffic arteries that 
surround the site in a rough 
square would be connected by 
four new parallel crossroads, 
which would serve as the frame- 
work of the plan. Between the 
crossroads would be flexible land 
strips devoted to shopping, hous- 
ing, schools, industry, offices, 
recreational facilities, etc. 

Greenways would run the 
length of the site on the east 
and west sides and through the 
center from north to south. These 
would allow for expansion in an 
east-west direction. 

Where crossroads intersect 
with the central, north-south un- 
derground railway, highrise of- 
fices and commercial facilities 


would be located, and a shopping 
arcade would bridge the cross- 
roads at each intersection. Hous- 
ing of five basic types—from 
elevator apartments to freestand- 
ing houses—would be located 
outward from these commercial 
centers, and light industry would 
be in the easternmost section. 
Runners-up were Czech Archi- 
tects Jan Kavan, Tibor Alexy, 
Filip Trnkus and Jan Antal. 
Third prize was won by Tsuto 
Kimura of Japan, and fourth 
prize was shared by another 
Czech team headed by J. Krise. 


MS PEOPLE 


ENTENZA RETIRES 


During the past decade, Chi- 
cago’s Graham Foundation for 
Advanced Studies in the Fine 
Arts became the country’s fore- 
most force for stimulating fresh 
ideas in architecture and in those 
of the fine arts that are con- 
tributive to it. It did so under 
the creative directorship of John 
Entenza, who retires Sept. 1. 
“He made things happen that 
might have otherwise fallen by 


Graham's Entenza 


the wayside,” said the Museum 
of Modern Art’s director of 
architecture and design, Arthur 
Drexler. 

Drexler’s own department was, 
of course, where some of those 
things happened, including the 
extraordinarily successful Le 
Corbusier exhibition in 1951 and 
a current project, the Museum 
of Modern Art-Graham Founda- 
tion Papers on Architecture (the 
first book by Robert Venturi 
was published in 1967, the sec- 
ond in the series will be pub- 
lished in a few months). 

Among current exhibitions 
wholly or partially subsidized 
by the foundation are: the “Rise 
of an American Architecture” at 
the Art Institute of Chicago; the 
Frei Otto show at the MOMA; 
and the “Architecture of Venturi 
& Rauch,” which will be on view 
at New York’s Whitney Museum 
the month of October. 

But exhibitions are only one 
aspect of the foundation’s exten- 
sive activities, which have in- 
cluded the establishment of stu- 
dent funds, the supporting of doc- 
toral programs, and participation 
in extensive programs with lead- 
ing universities. The list is long 
and impressive. 

Entenza’s distinguished former 
career as editor and publisher of 
the magazine Arts and Architec- 
ture may have accounted for 
what Drexler calls Entenza's 
“sophisticated and knowledgea- 
ble skill in evaluating projects.” 
Editors, however, frequently re- 
write what is handed them for 
approval. In resisting this, En- 
tenza endeared himself to his 
many beneficiaries. 

Both rare qualities will be re- 
quired of a successor if the 
foundation is to maintain its 
hard-won position and if archi- 
tects and other visual artists are 
to continue their own search 
for new directions. 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIFY PORCENA, 
WALL-HUNG 
SANYMETALS 
BECAUSE.... 


Porcena partitions (Porcena is fusion of 
glass to steel) are cigarette-proof, rust- 
proof, odor proof and virtually impervi- 
ous to scratches, corrosion, acids and 
caustics. They require only a damp cloth 
to maintain their jewel-bright finish in- 
definitely. Porcena, the super surface, 
continues to prove its everlasting wear- 
ability far beyond any other surface. 


Sanymetal recesses all door hardware... 
hinge brackets do not overlap pilaster... 
hinge castings nest in precise, performed 
recesses providing a smooth, flush, safe 


and sanitary surface. Latches are internal 
and quiet doors ride level on concealed 
thrust bearings. 


Wall Hung partitions are mounted with 
a vice grip and tension pad mounting as- 
sembly that assures rigid installations for 
the life of the building. They eliminate 
the need for ceiling soffits or special 
floor considerations. Most recessed ac- 
cessories including paper holders, re- 
ceptacles and flush buttons are easily 
accommodated. 


Get the full story on Sanymetals today. 
Check your Sweet's file or write for full 
information. 


Sanymetals: 


THE Sanymetal PRODUCTS COMPANY. INC. 
1701 URBANA ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 


PRODUCT 
REVIEW 


This month's Product Review concentrates on selected 
furnishings for home, office and institutional buildings. 


SEE-THROUGH STACK CHAIR __ 
The Plia chair, designed by Gian- 


carlo Piretti and produced by 
Anonima Castelli (of Bologna, 
Italy), is framed in chromium- 
plated steel and has a translu- 
cent plastic seat and backrest. 
For home or contract instaila- 
tions, the chair is designed for 
indoor or outdoor use. (For out- 
door use, the entire frame can 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 

A modular system for assem- 
bling functional display and ex- 
| hibit fixtures has been intro- 
duced by Austen Display Corp. 
Called the Kralex System, the 
product may be used either for 
| interior or exterior applications. 
' The components are made of ex- 
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be coated with a white protec- 
tive plastic.) The chairs stack 
vertically or horizontally and up 
to four can hang from a wall 
hook. Available in neutral, blue, 
yellow, rose and smoke plastic, 
with optional decal ornamenta- 
tion, the chairs are distributed 
by Krueger Metal Products. 


On Readers Service Card, circle 101 


truded aluminum, with a satin- 
anodized finish. The design of 
the connectors enables construc- 
tion of triangular and hexagonal 
forms in addition to conven- | 
tional right angles. No special | 
tools or skills are required for | 


assembly. 
On Readers Service Card, 


circle 102. 


EVERYTHING SYSTEM 

The Interlubke furniture system, 
developed by Swiss Architect 
Walter Muller and West German 
furniture-maker Leo Lubke, is 
available through International 
Contract Furnishings, Inc. De- 
signed primarily for apartments, 
the system accommodates a wide 
variety of functions in compact 
form. Besides the usual shelves 
and cabinets, the system offers 
a fold-down table or desk 
(shown), a drop-front bar, a re- 
volving TV shelf, speaker enclos- 
ures, and a folding bed (which 
pivots to expose book shelves by 
day). Units require no connec- 
tions to wall or ceiling, and parts 
can be rearranged freely as 


needs change. Wood components 
are coated with a white polyes- 
ter finish that is tough, washa- 


ble, and stain-resistant. 
On Readers Service Card, 


circle 103. 


LOUNGE SEATING 

A new line of lounge seating, 
designed by Jim  Eldon for 
Knoll International, includes a 
chair, settee and sofa propor- 
tioned for large, public areas. 
The units are componentized; 
the seat and back elements of 


OFFICE MODULES 

Modular office furniture, by 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
creates work stations that are 
both flexible and easily adjusted. 
Desks are standardized, with 
tops ranging from 45 in. x 30 in. 
to 78 in. x 39 in., and the pedes- 
tals available include a variety 
of box, file, tray and stationary 
drawer compartments. Other 
components, all with acrylic 
enamel finishes, are also avail- 
able. 


On Readers Service Card, 


circle 105. | 


| ished chrome finish. 


the settee and sofa are multiples 
of the basic chair unit, and the 
arms are the same on all three 
pieces. Available in walnut, ; 
teak or oak, the seating also | 
features reversible and inter- 


changeable back and seat. 
On Readers Service Card, circle 104. ; 
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STEEL FRAME FURNISHINGS 

Stendig Inc. has announced sev- 
eral new models in the series 
of furniture designed by Imari 
Tapiovaara, first introduced 
about ten years ago. Deep 
lounge seating, benches, settees | 
and additional tables are among | 
the new items. The frames of 
the new and earlier designs are 
all oval steel tubing with pol- 


On Readers Service Card, circle 106. 
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Dont repeat 


. Use KODAGRAPH 
Films for repetitive 
design elements. 


It's easy to bypass tedious retrac- 

' ing when the same design must 

be repeated in a drawing. Or 

ーー when you want to transfer a design 
' from one drawing to another. 

Let photography and Kodagraph 

films do the work for you. 

We'd like to show your drafting/ 

design department our new slide 

presentation, ‘‘Focus on Drafting?’ 

It will clue them in on the many 

shortcuts possible with Kodagraph 

films and papers. Whenever 

you're ready, just call your Kodak 

Technical Sales Representative. 

Or write for literature to 

Eastman Kodak Company, Busi- 

. ness Systems Markets Division, 


— Dept. DP801, Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 


DRAWING REPRODUCTION 
SYSTEMS BY KODAK 


Kodak 
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Here’s how it helped 

Harwood K. Smith & Partners 
design an 18-story building 
that saves its owners thousands 
of dollars every year. 


The Zale Corporation wanted a unique and striking 
building for their headquarters in Dallas, Texas. Yet it 
had to be efficient, functional and built within a strict 
budget. Architects Harwood K. Smith & Partners found 
the answer.They had the Zale Building constructed with 
anall-electricenvironmental system for year-round com 
fort— which adds up to the electric climate. 

With the electric climate, there’s no need for a large 
maintenance staff because all-electric systems require 
less care and attention. Result—the building’s owners 
will save thousands of dollars every year. 

And the building’s occupants? They'll work in year 
round comfort since electric environmental systems are 
steady, even and quiet. 

Before planning your next building, ask your electric 
utility company to show you how they can help you 
turn your next blueprint into satisfying reality — for you 
and your client. 


tlle 
ALL-ELECTRIC 


E: Live better electrically 


\ \ U. Edison Electric Institute, Inc., 9o Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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the 
forberg chair. 


A total office seating system 
executed in mirror chrome tubing, 
ABS shells and urethane plastics. 
Available with or without arms 

in multiple function pedestals. 
Forberg. By InterRoyal. 


Inter Royal Corporation 
One Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016 £ 
212 686-3500 
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DIAMOND CHAIR 


The new Diamond 400 line of | 


lightweight aluminum chairs is 
being marketed by the General 
Fireproofing Co. The chairs’ 
arms and legs are turned 45 
deg. to give them a diamond 
shape and, the manufacturer 
says, the chairs are especially 
attractive in groupings for 
schools, cafeterias, hospitals, 


etc. The line has four chair | 


styles—two with A-frame legs 
to permit easy stacking, two for 
formal dining rooms and con- 
temporary offices. The posture- 
contoured seats are cushioned 
and may be covered in fabric, 
vinyl or leather. 


On Readers Service Card, circle 107. | 


FLAME-RESISTANT COVERING 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
has introduced Boltaflex GSA, 
a new flame-resistant vinyl up- 
holstery line consisting of 32 
stock colors and four patterns. 
Added to the company’s Bolta- 
flex USA line, introduced last 
year, there are now 82 stock 
items available, all of which are 
not only flame-resistant, but also 
are treated so that they will not 
support the growth of bacterial 
organisms. The whole line is 
made of 54-in.-wide fabric- 
backed expanded vinyl and is 
also designed for durability, 


abrasion and stain resistance. 
On Readers Service Card, circle 108. 
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OFFICE FURNITURE 

A moderate-priced line of office 
furniture by R-Way Furniture 
Co. is offered with textured wal- 
nut plastic laminate tops and 
genuine walnut veneer panels 
and drawer fronts. Called the 
Commander series, the furniture 
is available in three pedestal 
desks, left and right secretarial 


units, and a credenza. 
On Readers Service Card, circie 109. 


ARM CHAIR 

A new chair, imported from 
Italy and designed by Ernesto 
Radaelli, is ideal for dining, con- 
ference and reception areas. The 
frame is of solid steel tubular 
bar stock with a fine chrome 


finish. The seat and back shell 
of molded plywood is padded 
with foam rubber and uphol- 
stered in glossy white or black 
vinyl. Available at Hank Low- 


enstein, Inc. 
On Readers Service Card, circle 110. 


ROD STACKING CHAIR 

A new steel rod stacking chair 
for auditoriums, classrooms, etc. 
offers simplicity, form, function 
and economy, according to the 
manufacturer, Steelcase, Inc. 
Called the Max-Stacker, the 
chair has a continuous steel rod 
frame with minimum seams and 
welds and a polypropylene seat 
and back. The color will not 
flake off or scratch. Forty-five 
chairs can stack to over 5 ft. 
6 in. on a dolly and floor-pro- 


FOLDING DOORS . . tecting glides double as ganging 
A new vinyl folding door is be- | devices. 


ing offered by Rolscreen CO. | on Readers Service Card, circle 113. 
The 4-mil. vinyl is bonded to 
stable core panels and the vinyl 
is backprinted to assure that 
there can be no wearing of the 
patterned surface. A patented 
spring hinge system maintains 
the panels at a uniform angle 
and makes operation easier. The 
doors are available in several 
widths and heights and in sev- 
| eral patterns: fruitwood and 
walnut grains or oyster white. 
The doors can open at either 
side, in the center, or at any 


other point. 
On Readers Service Card, circie 111. 


WINDOW BLINDS 

One-inch Flexalum Venette 
blinds, manufactured by the Al- 
can Aluminum Corp., are almost 
; transparent when open, yet close 
4 tightly. The slats are of spring- 
tempered aluminum. The head 
mechanism has a lightweight tilt- 
tube that supports the blinds and 
actuates the tilt by rolling on its 
end supports; it cannot overtilt 
or jam. Installation is into sim- 
ple end brackets, much like a 


window shade. 
On Readers Service Card, circle 114. 


CLASSROOM CHAIR 

A new chair, designed to make 
classrooms more functional and 
attractive, has been introduced 
by Irwin Seating Co. Called 
model 1082, the chair features a 
special triangle-shaped tablet 
arm that provides more writing 
surface than traditional designs. 
Available in black enamel frame, 
with a walnut-finish laminated 
writing surface and walnut tones 
on the seat and back, the chair 
has options that include a fold- 
down tablet arm, attached book 
rack and a wide selection of 


PHILIP JOHNSON’S SCULPTURE STUDIO 


ANOTHER CUSTOM DESIGNED 


SKYLIG ET. 
Oy HOHE 


: For over forty years Fisher has designed, manufactured and 
materials and colors. " A ; a A ee 
On Readers Service Card, circle 112. E installed custom skylights for the country's leading architects. 


continued on page 82 See article on Johnson studio in Architectural Forum, Dec. '70. 


= - FISHER SKYLIGHTS, INC., 2856 WEBSTER AVENUE 
On Readers Service Card, Circle 318» BRONX, N.Y. 10458 (212) 295-2821 


==. 


Memorial Art Gallery of the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. Waasdorp Northrup and Kaelber, 
Architects, Rochester, New York. 


DOORWAY NOTES... 


WHEN SPECIF YING CLOSERS FOR 
INTERIOR DOORS WHY NOT 
CONCEAL THEM WITHIN THE 
TOP RAIL OF THE DOOR ITSELF. 
LCN OFFERS THREE CLOSERS 
OF THIS TYPE, ONE WHERE THE ARM 
DISAPPEARS WHEN DOOR |S CLOSED. 
THE ADVANTAGES ARE NUMEROUS: 

|l. CONCEALMENT GIVES CLEAN 
UNCLUTTERED APPEARANCE. 

2.LCN ENGINEERING ASSURES 
MAXIMUM CONTROL OF DOOR, 

3. ADJUSTABLE BACK CHECK. 

4. ADJUSTABLE CLOSING AND 
LATCHING SPEEDS, 

5. NO NEED TO ALLOW FOR CLEARANCE 
BETWEEN DOOR & ADJACENT WALL, 

6. LCN’S FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, Illinois 61356 
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the indestructibles 


AD a 
A e ad a a 
a O DO q eq pa and 
Thump 'em down. Skid them across an auditorium floor. Put them ea blo olded o gh-de 
outside and leave them there all summer. Or all winter. Interstax are polye ene pia e 
impervious to stress, chemicals, acids, sun, water, weather and wear pia e e eiie O 
of all kinds. Frame of solid aluminum barstock. Sling of supergauge — earne BAT: ane. Weal <D 
injection molded vinyl. Bonded together by a method so strong it F o ^i de : SAN Dee PRQUITS 
makes physical separation impossible. Dyes are permanently dis- € \ n A de i: E : 2 da ER aise 
persed throughout the material. So there’s no scratching or fading. iX 3 ` boca Er at eive 
Solid die-cast aluminum substructure adds immense strength and a SOA Agë o fea E 
stability. You may need a chair this good. That stacks up straight on es automatica N o a ee 
its own dolly. And comes with a built in, no-nonsense ganging device. auarte old po on and ad 
You can have it in 7 handsome colors. Without arms. With arms. Or ditio allo 0 pa OD 
with tablet arm. e o provide ore pa 
g 00 Available a ae 
e O olo e sea are 


interstax > a 
by | 
interroyal | 


a mem 


InterRoyal 8 ee re: 


One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 212 686-3500 
On Readers Service Card, Circle 320 


Most companies 
boast of what they 
put into carpeting. 


We boast of 
what we 
take 


We take out the problems caused by static electricity. 
All the shocks, volts, jolts; the discomfort and 
annoyance. We do it with Brunslon"", a static-control 
yarn. We don’t make carpeting, but we supply Brunslon 
to the people who do—a total of 46 of the nation’s 
leading carpet makers. Make sure the carpeting you 
specify contains Brunslon. Get in touch with us for a 
list of carpet manufacturers who feature Brunslon. 


BRUNSLON : TECHNICAL PRODUCTS aa 
static-control yarns B, wick 


69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 60602 


[_] Please tell me who makes carpeting  [ | Please send me tech- 


| | 

| | 
| 

- with Brunslon Static-Control Yarn. nical data for evalua- | 

tion. 

| AF-7 | 

| 

| Name 

| 

| Company | 

| 

| Address 

| 

| City State Zip 

PR A ET EET EE TE | REE Mr I 
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y A LATCO EXCLUSIVE 


shades 
of 
old Venice 


VENETIAN-CUT MOSAIC TILE 


Lavish shades, subtly depicting the glory of Renais- 
sance Venice, have inspired Latco's ‘‘Venezico”’ 
collection. 

Vitreous, hand-crafted tiles in 20 decorator colors, 
including gold, silver and brass. 

Designed for interior and exterior application, it 
weathers all seasons and time itself! 

Mesh mounted on 12” x 12” sheets with complete 
trimmers, for easy installation at low cost. For 
further information, write to: 


garco: 


PRODUCTS 


PN 3371 GLENDALE BOULEVARD = LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90039 
EM TELEPHONE: (213) 664-1171 

N 
A 


Write for Catalog 


ESTABLISHED 1872 * IMPORTERS « EXPORTERS 


THE OTTO GERDAU CO. 
192 Lexington Avenue ・ New York, N. Y. 10016 
HIGH POINT * CHICAGO 

On Readers Service Card, Circle 323 
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MODULAR WORK STATION 

A new modular work station 
concept, by All-Steel Equipment 
Inc., is aimed toward easy plan- 
ning and versatility. The com- 
ponents are available in many 
colorful finishes, chromes and 
various chair fabrics. The in- 
dividual work stations can be 
tailored to specific needs, and 
include a steel desk, table, file 


cabinet and shelf components. 
On Readers Service Card, circle 118. 
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The following is a listing of 
the key products incorpo- 
rated in some of the build- 
ings featured in this issue: 


ONTARIO PLACE. ARCHITECTS: Craig, 
Zeidler & Strong. (Materials & Manu- 
facturers as submitted by the archi- 
tects.) WATERPROOFING: Dean Chan- 
dler Waterproofing Ltd. CONCRETE & 
CEMENT: Gilbert Steel Ltd., Canadian 
Bldg. Materials/Dufferin P. STRUC- 
TURAL STEEL: Stee! Co. of Canada. 
CURTAIN-WALL: Westeel Rosco Ltd., 
Aluminum Co. of Canada. FLOOR & 
DECK SYSTEMS: Westee! Rosco Ltd. 
ROOF MATERIALS: Dean Chandler 
Water-Proofing. THERMAL INSULA- 
TION: Dean Chandler. ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., 
Ure-Al Corp. Canada Ltd. FENESTRA- 
TION: Canadian Pittsburgh Ind. 
GLASS: Glaverbel Glass Ltd. PARTI- 
TIONS: Northdown Dry Wall Con- 
struction Ltd. ELEVATORS: Otis. 
DOORS: Glaverbel, S. W. Fleming, 
Power Steel Products. HARDWARE: 
Contract Hardware Specialists Ltd. 
PAINT: Performance Coating of Can- 
ada, McNaughton Brooks Products 
Ltd. ELECTRICAL DUCTS: Canada 
Wire & Cable. LIGHTING FIXTURES: 
Howard Lighting Fixtures. PLUMBING 
FIXTURES: Crane Canada Ltd. PIPING: 
Grinnell Co. of Canada, Interpro- 
vincial Steel & Pipe, Sceptre. UNIT 
VENTILATORS: Mark Hot Inc. AIR 
CONDITIONING COMPRESSOR: Trane 
Co. of Canada, Chrysier Airtemp 
Canada. SPRINKLER SYSTEM: Viking 
Fire Protection, Erin Engineering. 
FINISH FLOORING: Crossly & Hard- 
ing, St. Lawrence Ceramics Ltd. 
FLUSH VALVES: Mueller Ltd. MISC. 
METALS: Modern Railing & Metal- 
craft, Dundaf Iron & Steel Ltd. 


YM-YWHA DAY CAMP. ARCHITECTS: 
Samton Associates. (Materials & 
Manufacturers as submitted by the | 
architects.) CONCRETE & CEMENT: ` 
Portland Cement. EXTERIOR SIDING: 
U. S. Plywood Fir Roughtex. FLOORS 
& DECKS: Douglas Fir. ROOF MATE- 
RIALS: G. E. Silicone. GLASS: LOF. 
INTERIOR PARTITIONS: Marlite. 
DOORS & PANELING: U. S. Plywood 
Fir Roughtex. PAINT: Benjamin Moore. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES: 
KITCHEN 


Plywood. EQUIPMENT: 


Dwyer. 


HAZEL HOTCHKISS WIGHTMAN TEN- 
NIS CENTER. ARCHITECTS: Sasaki, 
Dawson, DeMay Associates, Inc. (Ma- 
terials & Manufacturers as submitted ! 
by the architects.) WATERPROOFING: 
Western Waterproofing Co. CON- 
CRETE & CEMENT: Varney Bros., 
Bellingham, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. BLOCK: G. Rappoli, Inc., Woburn. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL: Inland Ryerson , 
Construction Products Co. ROOF MA- 

TERIALS & THERMAL INSULATION: 
Inland Ryerson Construction Products ' 
Co. FENESTRATION: Williamsburg 
Steel Products. GLASS: American St. ; 
Gobain Glass Co. LOCKERS: Republic ; 
Steel, DOORS: Williamsburg Steel 
Products, Freeman-Carder Co., Weyer- 


haeuser. HARDWARE: Russwin Hard- ; 


ware Co. FLOORING: New England 
Decks & Floors, Dex-O-Tex Flooring. 
PAINT: Sherwin - Williams, Martin 
Senour. ELECTRICAL EQUIP.: Federal 
Pacific Co. LIGHTING FIXTURES: 
Holophane, Miller. PLUMBING FIX- 
TURES: American Standard, Stasco . 
Seats. PIPING: Charlotte Pipe & | 
Foundry, Bridgeport Brass Co. HEAT- ' 
ER: Johnson Heater Corp. UNIT | 
VENTILATORS: Honeywell Controls, 


Jenkins Bros. AIR CONDITIONING ¡ 


COMPRESSOR: Mannouth Div. Lear 
Seigler Corp. DIFFUSERS: ENPO Co. 
FANS & VENTILATORS: Penn Domex, 
Barry Blower. SPRINKLER SYSTEM: 
Automatic Sprinkler Co. Newton. 
WATER COOLERS: Halsey - Taylor. 
TENNIS COURT: "Uniturf." FINISH 
FLOORING: Empire Carpet Corp. 
McGee "All-Site," Wellco "Rockland." 


STUDENT UNION-STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW YORK AT STONY BROOK. 
ARCHITECTS: Damaz, Pokorny, Weigel. 
(Materials & Manufacturers as sub- | 
mitted by the architects.) FOUNDA- 
TION WATERPROOFING: Durex. CON- 
CRETE & CEMENT: Saylors. BLOCK: 
Plasticrete Concrete Block. FLOOR & 
DECK SYSTEMS: Concrete Waffle. 
ROOF MATERIALS: Barrett. FENES- 
TRATION: Samson. GLASS: PPG. IN- 
TERIOR PARTITIONS: Brunswick, 
Hough. ELEVATORS: Burlington, Park- 
line. DOORS: Hanssen, Williamsburg. 
HARDWARE: Schlage. TILE: Hanley. 
PAINT: Debevoise. ELECTRICAL 
EQUIP.: Westinghouse, 1.T.E. LIGHTING 
FIXTURES: Gotham. PLUMBING FIX- 
TURES: American Standard. HEATING 


CONVERTORS: Aerco. UNIT HEATERS: ; 


McQuay, Webster. UNIT VENTILA- 
TORS: Leslie, Fairbanks, Honeywell. 
HEATING VALVES: McQuay. AIR CON- 
DITIONERS: Waterloo, Ketcham, Wein- 
man. DIFFUSERS: Swartout. FIRE 
PROTECTION: Simplex. WATER COOL- | 
ERS: Filtrine. PARTITIONS: Brunswick, 
Hough. KITCHEN: Sefi Fabricators. | 
FINISH FLOORING: Kentile. FURNI- 
TURE: Harvey Probber. FABRICS: | 
Knoll. DRAPERY HARDWARE: Kirsch. 
SLIDING DOORS: Arcadia. 
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American | 
Standard. CEILING MATERIALS: U. S. : 


Tyler puts it all together 


Tyler can execute your lobby in the unified concept you seek. Kl elevator cars 

Because Tyler has the metal fabrication and finishing exper- oe 
tise in the diverse elements that make up a lobby. The cars, air wall panels 
the entrances, the consoles, the decorative metals. And we column covers 
have the dedication to quality that makes things go together [3 feature lighting 


5 à A escalator balustrades 
in an esthetic as well as functional sense. El doors and hardware 


Specify the Tyler Total Lobby Concept. 
A Single Source, A Single Finish. 


し x 
A RAS 
ds 
h 


. S. TYLER, INCORPORATED, 
Elevator Division, 3615 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED, St. Catharines, Ontario. 


ee SUBSIDIARY OF COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC 
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New Fascia System 
by SILBRICO 


A fascia, water dam, gravel stop, curb 

and cant... all in one simple, durable 

system. The Silbrico extruded aluminum 

fascia system is designed and installed to 

meet Factory Mutual roof perimeter 

flashing requirements of Data Sheet 1-49 

to resist wind uplift of 60 Ib./Lin. Ft. of 

wall. It controls water, prevents leakage at 

the roof perimeter, withstands high winds, 

hides building irregularities and provides 

a most attractive non-corrosive, durable 

fascia for any building. An exclusive vinyl 

seal throughout an extruded aluminum liner- 

flashing is held tight by the Silbrico “Cam-Lock"" 
locking device to assure a positive water seal always. 
Wide variety of finishes and colors. Compare fascias . . . 
then specify “the tough one" . . . the Silbrico Fascia 
System. Write for details, specifications and brochure 
showing complete range of sizes. 


6300 RIVER RDOAD* HODGKINS, ILLINOIS 60525 
CHICAGO PHONE (312) 735-3322 


SI LBRICO CORPORATION 
Ss 


Two good reasons 
why you should specifya 
Norelco Mastercom System 
for your new construction 
or modernization projects. 


1. Meets the needs of your clients for an effi- 
cient, trouble-free, internal communications 
system * quicker and more convenient than 
using a telephone * voice controlled for 
hands free operation * superb design comple- 
ments any office + unlimited expansion for 
future growth ® frees telephone system for 
important outside calls * solid state elec- 
tronic system needs little or no maintenance. 


2. Provides simplified, low cost installation without com- 
plex construction problems or complicated wiring + 
dependable, fully electronic system without relays, 
crossbar switches or other moving parts * simple to in- 
stall, no electrical adjustments or maintenance of con- 
tacts * central control pack and stations are plugged 
into sockets connected in parallel in one continuous 
8-pair cable in each section * stations can be moved and 
plugged in anywhere in the section without any changes 
or rewiring. 


Master Station 
Attractive, reliable, easy-to-use; pushbutton control keys; designed 
in rich looking rosewood or blond oak wood grains and hand finished 
metal; true to life sound quality . . . microphone and speaker are 
built in; decentralized duplex system. 


4 Central Control Pack Installation Cable > 


Heart of the system... small, 
noiseless, trouble-free; needs no 
special dustfree climate con- 
trolled room—can be located any- 
where; contains power amplifier, 
switching circuits; power supply; 
high impact metal or polystyrene 
cover. 


From a small business or professional suite to a large 
industrial plant or institution, a Norelco Mastercom sys- 
tem can achieve maximum efficiency in internal com- 
munications and pay for itself many times over. It is the 
world's most advanced inter-communications system. 

A Norelco communications specialist will be happy to 
consult with you on your particular requirements. Call 
him today for all the facts and complete specifications. 
See the yellow pages under “Intercommunications 
Equipment" or mail coupon today. 


Single continuous 8-pair cable 
avoids complex wiring and struc- 
tural problems . . . cuts installa- 


tion time and costs; twisted pairs, 
color coded, non-shielded, poly- 
styrene covered; allows quick ex- 
pansion of system. 


PHILIPS BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC. 
A NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Gentlemen: [ ] Please send me the Mastercom specifications file 
O Please have your representative call me 


Name 


Company 


Address. 


City 


State 


Zip 


Dictation Equipment » Mastercom & Paging Systems * Electronic Printing Calculators ・ Office Computers ・ Training & Education Equipment 


FORUM-JULY /AUGUST-1971 
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USG Poured Gypsum Roof Decks 

now meet 
Factory Mutuals 
Noncombustible 
Spec. 


Typical noncom- 
bustible USG 
Gypsum Roof 
Deck Construc- 
tion. See your 
U.S.G. Sales En- 
gineer about de- 
tails, specs, de- 
sign data; or 
write to us at 101 
S. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 
60606, Dept. 
AF-71. 


Gypsum 
Formboard 


Reinforcing 
Mesh 


Une of / new advan 


* FM SPECIFICATION does not restrict optimum bar joist 
spacing—can result in substantial bar joist cost reductions. 


* ECONOMICAL ACOUSTICAL FORMBOARDS reduce re- 
flected interior noise up to 8 db—can help you comply with 
the Walsh-Healy Contracts Act. Gypsum decks have an STC 
of 46 to minimize noise from outside. 


* FREE U.S.G. COMPUTER DESIGN SERVICE reduces in-place 
cost up to 10¢ psf on bar joist steel alone. 


* CERTIFICATION PROGRAM assures you that PYROFILL* 
or THERMOFILL* Gypsum Concrete meets or exceeds indus- 
try standards for dry density and compressive strength. 


* ALL-WEATHER DRAINAGE SLOPE FILL over other struc- 
tural roof decks can be installed in cold weather. Fast setting 
action eliminates worry of freeze-offs or subsequent rain 
storm wash-offs. 


* LOW COST ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS can be suspended 
from sub-purlins when bar joists are spaced over 4’ o.c. 


* LOWEST COST UL 2 HOUR FIRE RATED ROOF DECK 
SYSTEMS are available in four designs: two designs with a 
suspended ceiling and two without suspended ceilings. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 
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BUILDING AMERICA 


READERS SERVICE FILE 


PRODUCT LITERATURE 


| To order materia! described, circle indicated number 
on self-addressed Reader Service Card, facing page 82 


ARCHITECTURAL INDEX 


A valuable aid to research. A cross- 
indexed listing of editorials run in 
leading architectural publications. In- 
formation is broken down by build- 
ings, types of buildings and methods 
of construction. Available at $6.50 
from The Architectural Index, P.O. 
Box 1168, Boulder, Colorado 80302. 
On Readers Service Card, circle 200. 


BATHROOM FITTINGS 


A colorful brochure illustrating shapes, 
colors and tile patterns is now avail- 
able from the Mid-State Tile Co. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 201. 


The new Aquarian lavatory and bath 
fittings from American Standard 
shown in a colorful brochure. The 
makers claim that the unique ceramic 
washer system virtually eliminates 
replacement, repairs or lubrication 
and guarantees long life. On Readers 
Service Card, circle 202. 


CARPETING 


Shock-free carpeting is guaranteed 
when Brunsmet Metal Fibers are in- 
corporated in the weave. Advantages 
are explained in a 12-page color 


brochure. On Readers Service Card, 
circle 203. 
CLOCKS 
A fully illustrated catalog from 
Howard Miller Clock Co. showing 


their complete line of clocks for con- 
tract installations. On Readers Service 
Card, circle 204. 


DISPLAY SYSTEMS 


All you need to know to build tubular 
display structures is contained in a 
brochure from Abstracta Structures. 
Module sizes and connector com- 
ponents along with applications and 
actual installations are shown. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 205. 


DOORS/WINDOWS 


Architectural Reflections. A full-color 
pictorial brochure depicting history 
of esthetic uses of Kinney reflecting 
glass. Kinney Vacuum Division. On 
Readers Service Card, Circle 206. 


industrial and cold-storage doors, 
manual and power-operated, with 
galvanized steel, aluminum or Kayon 
(TR) plastic skins, over urethane 
cores. Clark Door Co. On Readers 
Service Card, circle 207. 


Catalog gives technical data on LOF 
glass: includes Varitran and Vigiipane 


FORUM-JULY/AUGUST-197 1 


SA68. Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 208. 


ELECTRICAL 


A new four-page, color brochure on 
Norelco intercom systems, describes 
applications and features. Norelco, 
Philips Business Systems, inc. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 209. 


ELEVATORS 
Illustrated color brochure featuring 
elevator doors, entrances. Architec- 


tural components take on a new di- 
mension of design and decor with 
many combinations of Ty-Weave lus- 
trous woven metal. W. S. Tyler Co. 
On Readers Service Card, circle 210. 


Series of six color brochures showing 
elevators for many different building 
types. Cab designs, dimensions, 
freight elevator information are all 
part of the package. Dover Elevator 
Division. On Readers Service Card, 
circle 211. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Complete catalog file in true color re- 
production is available for LATCO 
featuring specialty and popular 
mosaic tile such as: Venezico, Valen- 
cia, Granada, Candysticks, many 
others. Latco Products. On Readers 
Service Card, circle 212. 


FURNISHINGS 


Special 16-page catalog with informa- 
tion on LCN Door Closers. Includes 
surface-mounted, overhead, concealed, 
and floor models. LCN Closers. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 213. 


FURNITURE 


New extra durable Mushroom furni- 
ture is attractively illustrated in a 
colorful brochure from Hollen, Inc. 
On Readers Service Card, circle 214. 


An illustrated brochure detailing the 
J. G. Furniture line of commercial 
seating for 1971 is now available. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 215. 


Fourteen new executive desks are 
illustrated in a brochure from Davis 
Brayton Designs. On Readers Service 
Card, circle 216. 


The new Openscape office is attrac- 
tively described in a 32-page color 
booklet from InterRoyal. A selection 
of landscaped office arrangements 
and possibilities within given areas 
are shown. On Readers Service Card, 
circle 217. 


Krueger Metal Products offers cata- 
logs of chairs designed by G. C. 
Piretti. Full-color catalog introduces 
a new modular dimension to contract 
seating. On Readers Service Card, 
circle 218. 


Executive office furniture is attrac- 
tively illustrated and detailed in a 
colorful 26-page folder from R-Way. 


Wood has been generously used in 
this handsome furniture. On Readers 
Service Card, circle 219. 


GLASS 

Useful information on Pilkington 
Bros. Ltd. Glass Products is con- 
tained in an informative, interesting 


brochure. On Readers Service Card, 
circle 234. 


HARDWARE 


Twenty-page catalog describes full 
line of advanced architectural door 
hardware including specifications and 
function charts. Sargent & Co. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 220. 


LIGHTING 


A new line of lighting fixtures, the 
"Aspen Series," has been announced 
by Keene Corp. They are available in 
widths from 6 inches and in lengths 
up to 8 feet. A brochure is available. 
On Readers Service Card, circle 221. 


ROLLED DRAWINGS 

Square Tube Filing equipment in- 
sures quick and easy retrieval of 
rolled drawings according to Plan 
Hold, Inc. The brochure describes 
some of the many cabinets and 
storage files that are available. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 222. 


ROOFING 


New extruded aluminum fascia sys- 
tem provides fast permanent in- 
stallation of a water dam for roofing. 
This new, easily installed system will 
withstand high winds, hide building 
irregularities and comes in a variety 
of colors. Available from Silbrico. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 223. 


A 16-page brochure describes fast 
economical installation of a UL 2-hour 
fire rated versatile roof deck system. 
U. S. Gypsum’s four roof deck sys- 
tems meet Factory Manual’s Non- 
combustible Spec. On Readers Service 
Card, circle 224. 


SKYLIGHTS 


A detailed brochure describing stand- 
ard and interesting innovative instal- 
lations on skylights is available from 


Fisher Skylights, Inc. Both large and 
small installations are shown. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 225. 


WALL/LAMINATES 


New textured - surface 
samples are 


wallcovering 
included in a folder 
from Koroseal. These new textures 
are available in a variety of colors 
Suitable for contract installations. On 
Readers Service Card, circie 226. 


Information on Marlite Plank and 
block, Korelock and firetest panels is 
given in an illustrated brochure from 
Marlite Div., Masonite Corp. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 227. 


A new, detailed, 8-page color bro- 
chure (#618) on wallcoverings is 
now available from Columbus Coated 
Fabrics, Div., Borden Chemical Co. 
Complete specifications are given 
along with a color guide. On Readers 
Service Card, circle 228. 


A new sandwich wall panel is de- 
scribed in a brochure from Armco 
Steel. The one-step composite panel 
comes pre-finished with interior and 
exterior coating and foamed-in-place 
urethane core. On Readers Service 
Card, circle 229. 


WASHROOM DATA 


Many different methods of installa- 
tion of toilet compartments are shown 
in a colorful brochure from Sany- 
Metals. New surfaces and color fin- 
ishes are described and shown. On 
Readers Service Card, circle 230. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Planters in all shapes and sizes for 
public areas, parks and private homes 
are illustrated and detailed in a folder 
from L. Paul Brayton. These planters 
are fabricated from a new, strong, 
lightweight material. On Readers Serv- 
ice Card, circle 231. 


"Kodak Compass," a booklet describ- 
ing how photographic techniques such 
as paste-up drafting as well as eco- 
nomical production of renderings, 
shadow prints, multiple floor plans, 
and reduced-size prints can save 
architects hours of repetitive drafting 
time. Eastman Kodak Co. On Readers 
Service Card, circle 232. 


Exceptional quality is claimed for 
the new 747 Whiteprinter from Blu- 
Ray. It prints at the rate of 15 feet 
per minute and is liquid free. Many 
maintenance steps have been elim- 
inated. On Readers Service Card, 
circle 233. 
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On Readers Service Card, Circle 331 


Diaz-it haz-it! 
Automatic Separation 
7] 


LOW COST, AUTOMATIC 42" * 
WHITEPRINTER (BLUEPRINTER) 


Multi-job Performance for 
ARCHITECT + ENGINEER + DRAFTING 
e No warm-up vapor development 
e Single step original/copy separation 

@ No venting or plumbing 


LEASE PLANS NOW AVAILABLE 
4 Additional All-Purpose Models 
Starting as low as $290 


*Winner Citation of Excellence, Design in 
Steel Award Program 1970-'71, Awarded 
by American Iron and Steel Institute. 


a L/ Write for free price/spec catalog. 
Dı AZı TA!) DIAZIT COMPANY, INC. 
= Phone 919/556-5188 


AUTOMATI Route U.S. +1, Youngsville, N. C. 27596 


Up tight 
an 
out of sight. 


File your plans, prints, charts, maps, fabrics, or wallpaper 
in 20% of the space required by flat drawer storage * One 
vertical binder from Plan Hold has the capacity of two 
flat drawers, and costs 1/6 as much » Patented Friction- 
grip binders can hold up to 100 prints each » Cut your 
filing time by 70% using wall-mount, cabinet or mobile 
files « Write for a free ® 

catalog of money- L) PLAN HOLD 


saving filing systems. TIMES MIRROR 


P.O. Box 4907, Carson, California 90745 


On Readers Service Card, Circle 328 
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ADVERTISING SALES STAFF | WEST COAST TERRITORY 


WM. B. REMINGTON, Ad Manager 
BEN P. MARCHETTO, Production Mgr. 


Cole, Sweeney & Anthony 
1830 West 8th Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90057 
213-388-0521 


EASTERN TERRITORY 
Cole, Sweeney & Anthony 
582 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 
415-986-6342 


GUY VOYCE, Eastern Manager 
130 East 59th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10022 
212-751-2626 

MIDWESTERN TERRITORY SOUTHERN TERRITORY 
The Dawson Co. 

3009 Lookout Place, N.E. 
Box 11957 

Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
404-261-6002 


WM. K. MURRAY 

JOHN MURRAY, Midwest Manager 
410 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312-644-6763 


The Dawson Co. 
5995 S.W. 71st St. 
Miami, Fla. 33143 
305-666-4684 


CHARLES S. GLASS 

32 West Orange Street 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 
216-247-4485 


reflection 
of its 
time. 


Architect: Harry Weese & Associates 


SETZT 


i U mis ul 


II ct com e m m - $ に さこ > | 3 
This is the Time-Life Building in Chicago. Designed to share the growth of 
the urban center. To be a reflection of its own time. Perhaps a classic in 
years to come. ; 


The window walls are of Kinney Architectural Glass. Our unique vacuum 
process lays a uniform film of pure gold on the glass assuring that each 
lite is the same throughout. The gold mist of the glass is aesthetically 
pleasing. Its superior reflective qualities bring to the structure both func- 
tional value and the excitement of shared surroundings. 


Time-Life Chicago is one of the latest in a number of structures that fea- 
ture Kinney Architectural Glass. Our booklet “Architectural Reflections” 
describes some of them. Please write for it. Kinney Vacuum Coatings, 
7030 Colonial Highway, Pennsauken, New Jersey 08109. 


Kinney Vacuum Coatings K 


mm rt 


A UNIT OF GENERAL SIGNAL CORPORATION 


On Readers Service Card, Circle 329 


Marlite areas: Wall and ceiling—Textured Cathedral Oak Random Planks 
Back wall and folding doors—Dawn Blue and Ultra Blue Planks 


Be more creative in the office. 
You can do it with Marlite paneling. 


Next time you need a fresh idea perfect color harmony. finished paneling, see samples at 

for office interiors, take a look at You can give any officealookof your building materials dealer, 

Marlite. This versatile line of distinction with Marlite. consult Sweet's Files or write Marlite 

soil-proof paneling includes more Marlite is all business, too. Division of Masonite Corporation, 

than 80 beautiful textures, colors It goes up fast, saves on mainte- — Dept.707, Dover, Ohio 44622. 

and designs. nance—and still looks like new $ : 
With Marlite’s color-coordi- after years of heavy traffic. : Marlite 

nated line, you can use two or more For complete information on MASONITE — plastic-finished paneling 


CORPORATION 


textu res, colors or patterns for Ma rlite’s 1971 line of plastic- Marlite is a registered trademark of Masonite Corporation 


On Readers Service Card, Circle 330 


